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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Five years ago the NEw—CuurcH REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
va greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting _ 
oS to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
os principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 

2 promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REvIEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
= and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
ae : may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
) New Jerusalem, in the — bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors" now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 
= A literary critic says in a recently published notice: ‘ This sane 
o . lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REVIEW is a quarterly 
“- which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
ag whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ”’ of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its sixth year the Review asks for the con- 
| tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
2 order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 
. : _ The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
‘4 EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 3 
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DID PHILO JUDEUS OR ORIGEN KNOW THE 
WORD IN ITS SPIRITUAL SENSE? 


THE opinion seems to be held by some New-Church 
writers that a somewhat full exposition of the spiritual sense 
of the Scriptures was.made in early Christian times, and 
therefore that the office of Swedenborg in this respect was 
to restore a lost Christian knowledge and to build upon 
foundations already finished. It is true that we are told of 
the explanation which our Lord gave near the close of the 
first Easter day to the disciples as to the law, prophets, and 
psalms in their prophetic bearing upon His own work ; and 
it is easy to see that, in the light of events, they might un- 
derstand the Messianic meaning as they could not otherwise ee 
have done; and it is also true that we find evidence of 
Messianic interpretations in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
elsewhere ; but too much must not be claimed for that en-— 
lightenment by those who now know the spiritual meaning. 
Indeed some of our writers come near, in their eagerness 
to claim an early Christian understanding of the spiritual = 
sense, to putting themselves in conflict with Swedenborg’s — 
words on this subject. He says in unmistakable terms: — 4 


The spiritual sense of the Word was not revealed before, because, if 
it had been, the church would have profaned it. (Divine Providence, 


264.) 
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And again he says : — 


The reason why a knowledge of correspondences, which is the key of 
the spiritual sense of the Word, was not disclosed to earlier ages, is that 
the Christians of the primitive church were men of so great simplicity 
that it was impossible to disclose it to them; for, had it been disclosed, 
they would have found no use in it, nor would they have understood it. 
(Sacred Scripture, 24.) 3 


Now to show how far zeal may lead one to modify so ex- 
plicit a statement as this, it will be found that, when this 
phrase “was not disclosed to earlier ages” was quoted in 
the Rev. Edward Madeley’s “Science of Correspondences 
Elucidated,” the editor, Rev. B. F. Barrett, who “revised 
and greatly enlarged” that treatise, put in the bracketed 
word “fully” before “disclosed,” so that the phrase reads 
“was not [fully] disclosed to earlier ages” ; which was not 
at all what Swedenborg meant. As if in justification of 
this attempted correction Mr. Barrett further inserted in 
brackets these remarks, into “Sacred Scripture,” 24, itself: — 


That the wise among them, however, have had some perception of 

its existence, is plain from the numerous extracts we have made from 

their writings. They moreover considered that it was well to withhold 

_ their mysteries from men indiscriminately, and hence their doctrine and 
duty of reserve. (Madeley, etc., p. 688.) 


These remarks, for reasons which it is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest, do not seem to be founded in fact, but 
they are now quoted only to show the disposition of some 
to claim for the past a knowledge which we are expressly 
told was not possessed. 

In another place Mr. Barrett speaks of the “ seletoenl 
method of interpretation practised by the early Christian 
Fathers,” and here again we think that he claims too much. 
p. 720.) 

Mr. Madeley presents passages from or refers to Origen, 
John of Jerusalem, Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, St. 
Augustine, Ignatius, Theophilus of Antioch, and Chrysos- 
tom, of the early Christians, and from Parkhurst, Bishop 
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Lowth, Bishop Sia Pascal, William _— and others 
among moderns, and then says, — 
Extracts from very many other authors might be produced to show 


in what high estimation the science of correspondence, called by most 
of them analogy, was held as a safe and sacred rule of Scripture inter- 


pretation. (p. 344.) 

Here it will be seen that, in order to make this great 

claim for these men, the science of correspondence is iden- 
tified with the wholly different and inferior thing, analogy, 
and this it is illegitimate to do. 
_ Another one of our writers, cited but not named by the 
Rev. L. P. Mercer in the excellent little work, “The True 
Character of the Bible,” says that the early Christian 
Fathers, — 

All attributed a double sense to the words of Scripture, the one ob- 
vious and literal, the other hidden and mysterious, which lay concealed 


as it were under the veil of the outward letter. The former they treated 
with the utmost neglect and turned the whole force of their genius and 


- application to unfold the latter. (p. 21.) 


This does not seem an overstatement of the analogical 
interpretation. 

In his treatise on “ The Science of Mr. 
C. A. Tulk goes almost as far as Mr. Barrett when he says,— 


The early Fathers were convinced of the existence of a spiritual 
sense; they thought little of the natural sense when compared with it, 
and, not unfrequently, they were able to untold its true spiritual mean- 
ing. (p. xviii.) 

Over against this statement stands however the direct 
teaching that the unfolding of the spiritual sense was not of 
the early Christian Church, and it is very impressively told 
in these words, besides those before quoted : — 


I was once brought as to my spirit into the angelic heaven and into a 
society there. Then some of the wise there approached me and said, 
«« What is new from the earth?” I said, “ This is new, that the Lord 
has revealed arcana which exceed in importance the arcana revealed 
from the beginning of the church until now.” They inquired what they 
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were, and I said, “ They are these: that there is a spiritual sense corre- 
sponding to the natural sense in all and every part of the Word, and 
that by this means the Word conjoins the men of the church with the 
Lord and also consociates them with the angels, and that the holiness 
of the Word is in that sense; secondly, that the correspondences of 
which the spiritual sense consists have been unfolded.” The angels 
asked, “ Have not the inhabitants of the earth known before of corre- . 
spondences?” I said, “ Nothing at all, and they have been hidden now 
for thousands of years, namely from the time of Job. With those who 
lived at that time and before, the knowledge of correspondences was 
the chief knowledge from which they had wisdom, because they had 
understanding of the spiritual things of heaven and the church; but 
that knowledge, because it was turned into idolatry, was by the Provi- | 
dence of the Lord so fully effaced and destroyed that no one saw any 
sign of it; but now it is revealed.” ... The angels rejoiced greatly 
that it has pleased the Lord to reveal this great arcanum, so deeply 
hidden for thousands of years; and they said that this is done in order 
that the Christian Church, which is founded on the Word and is now at 
its end, may revive again and draw breath through heaven from the 
Lord. (True Christian Religion, 846.) 


__ In view of so explicit a statement we clearly see how mis- 
taken they are who claim that the early Christians knew the 
spiritual sense, and we may see the impossibility of it by 
reflecting for a moment what one must know in order to be 
able to set it forth. He must know,— 

1. The Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek so thoroughly as 
to understand the exact meaning of the words describing 
_ objects and actions. 

2, He must know man’s spiritual qualities, the process of 
the Lord’s glorification and of man’s regeneration, and in-— 
deed the life and nature of the spiritual world. 3 

3. He must have a sufficient. knowledge of the natural 
world as it is exhibited to the scientific mind, and must have 
an adequate comprehension of man, the lower animals, veg- 
etables, and minerals. He must know the whole scale of 
existence from the lowest forms of matter up to the mind 
of man. 

4. He must know the relation of spirit and matter, and 
to this end he must consciously dwell in both worlds, observ- 
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ing and comparing their phenomena, as no one who is an 
angel in heaven or a man on earth can do unless especially 
enabled. 

5. We cannot understand how one can come to this vast 
sum of information except by being especially prepared for 
many years ; as Swedenborg said in reply to the inquiry of 
Oetinger, that he was first introduced into the natural 
sciences and so prepared, from 1710 to 1744, when heaven 
was opened to him. (Documents II, p. 257.) 

The early Christians had no such preparation and no ap- 
proach to it. They knew almost nothing of science, quite 
nothing of the spiritual world, and therefore nothing of the 
relation between the two; and they were using the Greek 
version of the Old Testament rather than the original 
Hebrew, and so were deficient there. The difference be- 
tween them and men like Swedenborg is as that between 
the faint light of dawn. and the noonday splendor. They 
were simple, but he was wise. To use their own graphic 
expression, they saw “through a glass darkly ” but he “face 
to face” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). The difference between their 
light when they “ knew in part and prophesied in part,” and 
the glorious enlightenment to attend the Lord’s Second 
Coming, they always confessed. | 

But, in order that we may have a somewhat full under- 
standing of this matter in the light of their own words, it 
will be well to consider two great expositors of Scripture 
according to the meaning higher than the literal, and for 
this purpose we cannot do better than to study Philo and 
Origen, the one a Jew, the other a Christian, but both rep- 
resenting the extraordinary enlightenment of the time of 
the Christian Era. 


PHILO. 


Of Philo’s life only a few facts are known, but these are 
sufficiently definite. He was a native of Alexandria, the 
city which Alexander wisely planned and which the Ptole- 
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races, each of which had its distinct philosophy. The Greek 
was there with his elaborate polytheism elastic enough to 
embrace the deities of any race, his enticing idealism, and 
his vigorous stoicism. The Egyptian was there with his 
own mythology and lore, less intellectual than the Greek, 
but very attractive with his piety and his mysterious learn- 
ing. And there was the Jew, no longer exclusive, but ad- 
mitting the power of Greek culture, and ready to go a long 
way in order to bring to bear upon it the influence of his 
religion, finding difficulty at all points in so doing, but 
eagerly hoping that his monotheism might supplant the poly- 
theism of his neighbors, and fully believing that he might 
accept more universal and more idealistic views of God, and 
yet remain true to the faith of his fathers. - 

Alexandria was a university city, with a library of 400,000 
rolls, a dining-hall for students always open, and lectures 
daily attended by all sorts of people. The Jews, except at 
intervals of persecution, were as welcome as others. There 
were two schools of thought, of which the chief was Jewish- 
Alexandrian, and the second was Neo-Platonic. Of the 
former Philo was the leader, as he was also a member of a 
distinguished family in the city. 


We know that when the mob of Alexandria attacked the > 


Jews and looted the synagogues, Philo led a deputation to 
the Emperor Caligula, and won security for the million Jews 
in Egypt; and, as this happened in the year 40 of our era, 
and as Philo was then in advanced years, we may see that 
the period of his intellectual life coincided with that of our 
Lord’s life on the earth; but he knew nothing of Christian 
teaching. He was an orthodox Jew seeking to convert 
Greeks to a modified Judaism. 

It was for this reason that he resorted to an allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture in order to avoid the objections 
of Greeks to matters in the history and the law. They de- 
nied that the world could have been made in six days, or 


mies wisely fostered. It was the meeting place of three 
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that Adam and Eve could have been hidden where God could 
not find them, and declared that the tower of Babel was no 
more probable than Pelion put upon Ossa, and so on. To 
all this Philo answered that the Scripture was misunderstood 
by these objectors. He let the literal meaning stand when 
unobjectionable, but he swept it aside when he must do so 
in order to save it from ridicule. In the excellent account 
of Philo given by James Drummond * he gives examples of 
this extreme allegorizing. I prefer to take examples directly 
from the works, but would commend Drummond's account 
as concise and correct. : 

It may be well here to say, as to other matters, that Philo 
treated of the strife between soul and body, exalted a vir- 
tuous life, taught a conscientious course by listening to the 
inner spirit as Socrates did, and clearly presented the near- 


‘ness and immanence of God as against the remoteness at- 


tributed to Him by the Rabbis. He called much Jewish 
thought absurd. He rebuked the luxury of Alexandria. 
He declared virtue to be its own reward. “The wise man,” 
he said, “ rejoices in himself rather than in his surround- 
ings.” | 

Philo almost deserves the name of Sophist, for he cer- 
tainly strove to bring together two things wide apart, by his 
allegorical interpretations, holding that the Greek philosophy 
was in the books of Moses, and only needed to be brought 


out. Most Jews held the world to be created out of 


nothing, but Philo defended the Epicurean doctrine of a 
mass of lifeless, primeval matter. This matter in its pas- 
sive resistance was the origin of evil. He also accepted 
the theory of successive emanations which later was so fully 


- elaborated by the Gnostics of the second century. 


The principal treatises of -Philo are on the Creation, the 
Laws, the Cherubim, Cain, the Giants, God’s Unchangeable- 


_*«Philo-Judzus; or, the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy in its Develop- 
ment and Completion.” 2 Vols. London: Williams and Norgate. 1888. 


t Drummond, Introduction, p. 26. 
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ness, Noah, Babel, Abraham, Isaac, Fugitives, Change of 
Names, Dreams, Joseph, Moses, the Priests, Sacrifices, the 
Decalogue, Feasts, the Virtues, Rewards, Nobility, a Con- 
templative Life, against Flaccus who accused the Jews, and 
Questions upon Genesis and their Answers; and there are 
several fragments of lost works. The references which fol- 
low are to the edition of the works translated by C. B. 
Yonge, and published by Bohn in London, in four volumes, — 
1854. 

As an interpreter of Scripture under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances and with this peculiar aim, Philo and some 
others of less ability may be said to have had three ways 
of approach to the deeper meaning, and these ways were 
(1), the proper names explained by their etymology ; (2), 
numbers treated as symbolic according to cabalistic meth- 
ods, and (3), allegorical interpretations of acts and objects. 
These will be considered in their order. 

I. Mames. Here we meet at once with a serious error. 
Philo deals with the Old Testament names as if they were 
originally Greek. - The version of the Seventy is his basis. 
He believes the story of that miraculous translation. As 
we turn his pages we find him constantly stumbling over the 
names in his attempt to explain them. The name of the 
river which we know as Pison is in the Greek Pheison, and 
this Philo derives from the verb phetdomaz, to abstain from, 
and so he says that it means “prudence because the soul 
abstains from and guards against acts of iniquity.” The 
“ gold” is also said to be“ prudence.” (Works, Vol. I., p. 69.) 

When Philo comes to the name “ Abraham” he admits 
that it means in Hebrew “ father ” or “sublime father,” but 
he prefers the Greek meaning “the elect father of sound,” 
and to him sound means speech, and speech means the 
mind, and the mind means wisdom. (Vol. II., p. 252.) 

In the case of the name “Sarah” he again does not see 
that the breathing sound was added, but he goes to the 
Greek and finds two “r’s”” —Sarrah —and says that the first 
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name means “specific virtue,’’ and the second “generic 
virtue.” (Vol. II., p. 253.) 

He speaks again of these names, saying,— 

Abraham is the father of elect sound, being the name of a really wise 
man; for what else is sound in us, except the utterance of a pronounced 
word ? for which object we have an instrument constructed by nature, 
passing through the thick tube of the throat, and united with the mouth 
and tongue; and the father of such a sound is our intellect, and elect 
intellect is endued with virtue. (Vol. IV., p. 445.) 


And when he speaks of Sarah again he makes much of 
the second “rr,” which as a Greek numeral means a hundred, 
_ “the parent of all harmony.” (J/d7d., p. 456.) 

We are so familiar with the signification of these additions 
of the Divine name by its essential letter He, that we can 
_ at once see the absurdity, not to say idiocy, of Philo’ s inter- 
pretation. 

_ He is not always so faulty, for he finds sight in “ Reu- 
_ ben” and hearing in “ Simeon,” and he is partly right as to 
“Joshua” meaning “the salvation of the Lord,” yet wholly 
wrong as to “Hosea,” meaning “what sort of person is 
this?” (Vol. IIL. p. 262.) 

_ Again he says that “Charran” ‘Cai in the Greek 
means “holes” (s67d., p. 411), that is, “the senses which look 
out of holes.” And this is enough to show that Philo had 
no idea whatever of the spiritual meaning of Bible persons 
and names. It is at first laughable to read his attempted 
explanations, but soon becomes very painful. 

II. Mumbers. If he failed on names perhaps he suc- 
ceeded better with numbers, which had been more e fully 
studied with belief in their symbolism. 

The number eight is explained as having “ beauties be- 
cause it everywhere contains in itself the form of equality, . 
because length, breadth, and depth, which are all equal to 
each other, are indicated by the number eight ” (Vol. IV., p. 
452). Eight is then dwelt upon in all its numerical relations 
with reference to 36, 6, 64, 7, and others, but there is no 
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sort of explanation of a spiritual kind why children received 
_ circumcision on the eighth day, which is the question before 
Philo. 
Of 6 he says that it is “the most productive number, 
the most perfect number, being made equal to its parts and 
being made complete by them” (Vol. I., p. 3). He dwells 
much on numbers in a Pythagorean way, saying that odd 
numbers are male and even numbers female (2dzd., p. 3), and 
showing how ten is made by adding |, 2, 3, and 4, but never 
touching their spiritual significance and indeed saying always 
of them that they are “perfect,” which means nothing when 
applied to all, and that they are “harmonious ” and “ admir- 
able.” The explanation of seven by means of the square of 
the hypotenuse (zd7d., p. 28), is an instance of what Philo 
knew and did not know about numbers. His knowledge was 
only natural, and he could rise no higher. , 
III. Passing over names and numbers, in regard to which 
Philo’s work was an utter failure, we come to the more hope- 
ful field of allegorical interpretation of objects and events. 
But here he at once shows his limitations. Man was made 
from clay, “the finest and most carefully sifted portion” 
(tbid., p. 40). The serpent represented “pleasure, for the 
reason that, as the motion of the serpent is full of windings 
and varied, so also is the motion of pleasure.” (/did., p. 98.) 
_ Philo denies much that is historically true, as that Jacob 
passed over Jordan (#bzd., p. 103), and gives what seems to 
him a higher meaning. He says that the cherubim at the 
gate of Eden mean “the extreme outmost circumference of — 
the entire heaven, in which the fixed stars celebrate their 
truly divine dance” (p. 181). The coat of many colors sig- 
nified that Joseph was “an interpreter of labyrinth-like 
learning” (p. 242). Jacob represents prudence, and Esau 
folly (p. 452). ‘Samuel was perhaps in reality a man” 
(p. 483). Potiphar was Pharaoh’s “chief cook” (p. 497). 
Leah means “beauty of soul,” and Rachel “beauty of body,” 
because Leah outlived Rachel as the soul the body (p. §03.), 
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and Leah is in another place said to mean “a smooth 
motion” from the Greek /eza (Vol. II., p. 163); and yet 
_ again he says that Leah meant “ wearied, for she naturally 
thought the life of the wicked heavy and burdensome, and 
in its own nature wearisome” (27d, p. 75). Benjamin 
_ means the son of days, and to this we liken vain glory” 
(p. 256). Of Joseph he says, “I marvel that he fancied 
that he was binding up the sheaves and not reaping the 
corn, for the one is the task of the lower servants, but 
the other of the employers” (p. 348). Of the burning 
bush he says that it was “a symbol of the oppressed peo- 
le” (Vol. III, p. 16). The tabernacle is described very 
incorrectly and explained obscurely (zd7d., p. 90-96). The 
stones of the ephod are said to be “emblems of the circle 
of the zodiac.” (/ézd., p. 99.) 

The one instance which I have found of a — spiritual 
interpretation is as to the flood, which is called “the unsea- 
sonable influx of infinite vices and evils” (Vol. IV., p. 361) ; 
_ but it would be more correct to say “ falsities.”” The attempt 
to explain the animals used in sacrifice is wholly unsuccess- 
ful, as for example, the meaning of the ram as the air or 
wind. (/étd., p. 409.) | 

Before leaving Philo we should notice how otherwies un- 
enlightened he was. He says that he was sometimes in- 
spired 

Sometimes, when I have come to my work empty, I have suddenly 

ecome full, ideas being showefed upon me in an invisible way and im- 
planted in me from on high; so that I have become greatly excited, and 


have known neither the place where I was, nor those who were present, 
nor myself, nor what I was saying, nor what I was writing. (Vol. II., 


P. 50.) 
But this ecstacy was not a rational enlightenment. | 
‘He was very humble at times, saying, “(I have learned to 
appreciate my own nothingness” (#:d., p. 99), but what 
shall we say of his words about women ? — 


Women pay regard to customs, for that is the habit of the weaker 
and more feminine soul. (Vol. I., p. 463.) 
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- Woman is a selfish creature, addicted to jealousy, studying deceitful 
speeches and all other kinds of hypocrisy. (Vol. IV., p. 221.) 

The female is an imperfect male. (/did., p. 255.) 

The woman was made out of the rib in order that she might not be 
of equal dignity with the man. (/ézd., p. 297.) 

The woman was imperfect and depraved by nature, but the man more 
excellent. (/did., p. 306.) 


These estimates show a very low and external. view of 
humanity. 

Finally, in regard to Philo’s whole doctrine of Scripture, 
he seems to be entirely vague. He will say, when fearing 
objection, “we must have recourse to allegory” (Vol. I., p. 
423); and that he is not certain of a deeper meaning ap- 
pears from his words, “all, or at all events the greater part 
of the history of the giving of the law is full of allegories” 
(Vol. II., p. 459); he even speaks rather curtly of “those 
who are in the habit of turning plain stories into allegory” 
(Vol. III., p. 283); and modestly says, “my own opinion is 
that these expressions [as to Eden] are all symbolical ” (Vol. 
IV. p. 291); and again he says of Eve, “It is possible that 
this may have been a metaphorical expression.” (/d7d., p. 
311.) 3 

In other words Philo not only does not give the spiritual 
meaning, but he has no doctrine of the Scripture ; he simply 
writes as best he can, enjoying his task, but not saying any- 
thing on this point which could give rational instruction to 
his contemporaries or his posterity. His learning contrib- 
utes nothing to the present age. 


ORIGEN. 


We pass now toa greater man, of broader outlook and 


higher aims, a Christian, and perhaps the most learned Chris- 


tian of his time, of whom it has been predicted that he will 
yet receive his true place as the greatest of the Fathers. 
If the Fathers did teach the spiritual sense we shall find it 
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in Origen who, like Philo, left voluminous works,* and who 
knew all that Philo knewand more. In fact Origen is Philo . 
Christianized. | 

One cannot read the pages of Eusebius,f who lived in the 
next generation after Origen, without seeing that he regards 
him as a Christian of heroic courage, profound learning, and 
honorable life. Eusebius speaks of his desire for martyr- 
dom in childhood, his studiousness, his early preaching, his 
successful teaching and the noble lives of his pupils, his ex- 
treme devotion to the Scriptures, his asceticism in which he 
went beyond almost all others, his great effort to save the 
Old Testament from rejection by “the allegorical mode of 


interpretation usual in the mysteries of the Greeks” (p. 


268), and his marked influence upon those who came after 
him. | 

The principal works of Origen are the Book’ on Prayer, 
Eight Books against Celsus, Exhortation to Martyrdom, 
two brief Letters, Four Books on Principles, and Hom- 
ilies upon the Old and New Testaments dealing with Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
Psalms, Song of Songs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Matthew, 
Luke, John, and Romans. In the case of some books of 
the Word we have commentaries, while with others we have 
only sermons, but in both cases the end in view is the same © 
and the interpretation similar. 3 

Origen was born in Alexandria about A. D. 185, and died 
in Tyre, about A. D. 254. He was well taught by his father, 
Leonidas, the great Clement of Alexandria, and others, so 
that he knew the Scriptures well and also the works of Plato 
and the Stoics. When he was about seventeen his father 
met a martyr’s death, and a large family was left to the care 


* An excellent edition of Origen is found in Volumes VII. to XIV., of the 
Fathers in Latin, by MM. Caillan and Guillon, published at Paris, 1829. 
The references below are to the set, I. to VII. 


t “ History of Christianity to the year A. D. 324. 7” Eusebius, Bishop of _ 
Ceesarea.” London : Bagster & Sons. 1842. 
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of this son, who then opened a school. He was afterwards 
in charge of the cathedral school, where he had great suc- 
cess until driven from the city by persecution. He re- 
turned, however, and became ascetic, taking no remunera- 
tion, sleeping on the ground, wearing only one garment 
and no shoes. He visited Arabia and Rome. He studied 
Hebrew, and began upon his commentaries, which were 
provided for by a wealthy man whom he converted. He 
gradually enlarged his work as teacher and writer, and en- 
deavored to make all known philosophy serve his purpose. 
In this he somewhat compromised his standing at home, and 
then he visited Palestine and Greece, and preached some- 
what, but this led to accusations of heresy. A synod at 
Alexandria condemned him, but he went to Czsarea in Pal- 
estine, and continued his teaching and writing. A strife 
arose over him among bishops, and he was as much admired 
by some as denounced by others. Suffering also from per- 
secution as a Christian, he was in concealment for some 
time, but in his sixtieth year was highly honored by Asiatic 
Christians. In the Decian persecution he suffered tortures 
from which he is believed to have died. | 

I pass over his great treatises against the Epicurean Cel- 
sus and in defence of Christianity, and the eee 
Prayer and like subjects. : 

His work on Principles (De Principizs) is salle a treatise 
on the fundamental doctrines concerning God, the Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Fall, the Nature of Man, the End of 
the Age, Incorporeal Things, the Angels, the Creation, the 
Virtues, the Incarnation, the Soul, the Resurrection and 
Judgment, the Promises, Free-Will, the Evil Powers, Wis- 
dom, Temptations, the World’s Beginning in Time, and the 
Inspiration of Scriptures. It will be noticed that these 
topics are not put into logical order, but that is not the cus- 
tom of Orientals. We have, however, scattered along here, 
many very important teachings. Of the creation he says :— 


The one God created and arranged all things and, where there was 
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nothing, caused the universe to be. This just and good God, father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Himself gave the Law and Prophets and Gos- 
pels, and was the God of the Apostles and of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Our Lord Jesus Christ became incarnate man although He was 
God, and becoming man continued to be God. (De Principits, Lib. I, 
Sect. IV.) 


And he says of the Scriptures : — 


They were written by the spirit of God and on not only the mean- 
ing which is manifest, but also a certain one which is concealed from 
many. For those descriptions of certain rites are forms and images of 
divine things. The church has a saying that all the law is spiritual, but 
what the law suggests is not known to all, but to those alone to whom 
the grace of the Spirit gives it in the way of wisdom and knowledge. 
(Lib. I., Sect. VIII.) 


He has this wise word as to the divine anger : — 


When we read in the Old Testament or the New of the wrath of God, 
we do not understand it according to the letter, but seek for a spiritual 
_ discernment so that we may understand as it is worthy to believe con- 
cerning God. (Lib. II., Cap. IV., Sect. IV.) 


And he is remarkably —— as to the permission of 
evil : — 

All these things which take place in this — whether they are the 
sorrows of Job or whatever they are, are not indeed wrought by God, 
nor do they take place without God, since God not only does not prevent 
such malign and adverse powers to work as they will, but He even per- 
mits them so to do, yet only at certain times and to certain persons, as 
to Job for a fixed time. Also the Scripture teaches us that all things 
which happen to us bear the purposes of God, for without God nothing 
happens. (Lib. III., Cap. II., Sect. VII.) : 


But we are to examine mainly what relates to his inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. It will be found that he dealt 
much less in the etymology of proper names, although he 
does give “elect father of sound” for Abraham (Against 
Celsus, Book V., Section 45), probably taking it from Philo, 
and that he did not concern himself with numbers, but dealt 
mainly with the meaning of objects and events. Like Philo, 
and like Oriental writers in general, he passed rapidly from 
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one passage to another as the association of ideas led him, 
and thus it is difficult to pin him down to a direct inter- 
pretation so definite as we are accustomed to in Sweden- 
borg, but the effort will be made to represent fairly his 
power of spiritual discernment. | 

In speaking of JER. xviii. 8, “I will repent,” he argues 
that God, foreknowing all things, has no reason to repent as- 
a man has who does something, and then sees that it was 
not right or appropriate, and thus wisely explains the 
word :— | 


God speaks to us as Children. When the Divine Providence concerns 
itself with human affairs, it adopts human feeling and methods and 
words. If we speak to children we speak childishly for their sake, and 
are we therefore imperfect? If you hear of the anger and wrath of 
God, do not think them to be feelings of God, as we show to chil- 
dren an angry countenance, not to exhibit our real feeling, but from 
wise purpose. — (Jeremiah, XVIII. Homily, section 6.) : 


When speaking of the bitter waters of Marah healed by 
‘a tree, he says :— 


I think that the law, if taken according to the letter, is bitter enough. 
But, if God shows the tree to be put into this bitterness so that the 
water of the law becomes sweet, one may drink of it. What is that 
tree which the Lord showed to Moses? Solomon teaches when he saith 
of wisdom, “She is a tree of life to them who lay hold upon her” 
(PROV. iii. 18). If therefore Christ hath put the tree of wisdom into the 
law and hath shown us how it is to be understood, then the water of 
Marah is made sweet. (Exodus, VII. Homily, section 1.) _ 


Here we certainly have an interpretation worthy of Paul, 
although he does not get at the meaning of the tree, namely, 
good in the will by which truths, otherwise severe, are made 
pleasant in regeneration. 

There is a beautiful passage about Rebecca at the well: _ 


Rebecca came daily to the wells and drew water. Thus she was 
found by the servant of Abraham and became the wife of Isaac. That 
servant is prophecy. As Rebecca followed the servant and came to 
Isaac, so the church following prophecy came to Christ. Are you not 
moved to understand spiritually? I follow Paul the Apostle and say 
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that these are allegories. The divine books are figuratively called wells 
If one comes to them and drinks of them in meditation, he perceives 
the deeper sense, his soul is conjoined with God, he descends from his 
camels, that is, he desists from vices. The son of Sarah is conjoined 
with patience, which is Rebecca. (Genesis, X. Homily, sections 2 and 4.) 

Here he is right as to the wells signifying divine truth, 
although he is not at all clear as to Isaac or Rebecca or 
the servant or the camels. 

Of Miriam’s —— for speaking against Moses he 
says :— 

I am warned not to slander my brother nor to speak evil of my nnitit 
bor. Who speaks against Moses? Not only the Jews but also the 
heretics. They who speak against Moses have leprosy in their souls. 
_ (Numbers, VII. Homily, section 1.) 


Here he does not definitely explain silane 

The two and a half tribes receiving possessions east of 
Jordan, give him a difficult subject, and of this he says : — 

I think it impossible to have been an accident that these were all first- | 
born, Reuben of Leah, Gad of Zilpah, and Manasseh of Asenath. I 
think that in them is foreshadowed the form of two peoples, one born 
in the order of nature, the other through faith and grace. (Joshua, III. 
Homily, section 1.) i 
_ We notice here how carefully he feels his way along and 

how far he is from a full understanding of the passage. _ 

The battle of Gibeon affords him a strong theme, and he 
says of it :— 

The Gibeonites are not deserted nor spurned by Joshua or the rulers 
of Israel, but they give them aid. In this way Jesus with His chief- 
tains is present with those who are assailed for His sake, and not only 
aids them in fight but also prolongs the day and night by deferring His 
coming. (/did., XVI. Homily, section 2.) 

Of course Origen, having no rational understanding of the 
spiritual sense, did not distinguish the Song of Solomon 
from the prophets, and dwelt at great length on it under the 
symbol of the church as the bride. He tries to find how 
many characters speak in it-+—“I think that I find four.” 
(Song of Songs, I. Homily, section 1.) 
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We must not omit the commentaries on portions of the 
New Testament. On the Transfiguration Origen says :— 


If you would see Jesus transfigured, behold Him no longer as to the 
flesh, but theologically preached, and declared through all the Gospels, 
and shown by the knowledge of them in the form of God. Before such 
is Jesus transfigured and not before those who are below. His gar- 
ments are white as light to those who are led apart by Him into the 
high mount. (Matthew, XII. Book, chapter iii.) 


He makes a singular error in explaining the infants 


‘brought to our Lord for blessing as the carnal and unre- 


generate (/éid., XV. Book, chapter ii.). On the other hand 
he correctly interprets the barren — as the Jewish 
Church, saying : — 
Therefore the synagogue of the Jews will remain sterile until the 
fulness of time has come. The fig-tree dried up when Jesus Himself, — 


clothed in a human body, was alive among men. Disciples who believe 
and do not doubt will do that which happened to the fig-tree. The 


Word of God promised that, if they should have faith and not doubt, 


the mountain, the power of the adversary, would be taken away and 
would be cast into the sea, namely, the — (Zbid., XV1. Book, chap- 
ter vi.) 


This shows remarkable insight and marks, as it seems to 
me, the high-water mark of Origen’s interpretations. | 

He reached fully the ability of Paul to give an allegorical 
explanation, as seen in the account of Sarah and Hagar in 
GAL. iv., and the Epistle to the Hebrews is simply a concise 


_ presentation of analogies such as Origen profusely indi- 


cates. Something of the same power is seen in Augustine, 


Jerome, Chrysostom, John of Jerusalem, and others; but it 


seems unnecessary to quote them here. 

Ere we leave them we must note that they were lacking, 
not only in knowledge of the real spiritual sense, but also 
in any clear vision of the historical truth of the letter. 
Philo will not admit that Jacob literally crossed the Jordan, 
GEN. xxxii. 10 (Vol. I., p. 103), and he seems to question the 
embalming of Joseph (Vol. II., p. 46), although this may be 
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only his way of disparaging the literal sense; but Origen 
sets aside the literal truth of the Gospels because of their 
apparent historical discrepancies and says that “certain | 
Scriptures have no corporeal meaning,” instancing the water 
- jars at Cana, Joun ii. 6. (Vol. I., p. 279.) 

There is no reason why this preliminary enlightenment in 
the deeper meaning of Scripture might not have continued 
under the guidance of. the Spirit of Truth until it should 
please the Lord to come with the clouds of the letter in the 
glory of the heavenly meaning, but the Hellenistic tendency 
fostered by both Philo and Origen resulted in the Gnostic 
heresies, and the strifes of leaders suffocated the spirit in 
noisy debates and cruel persecutions. 

The conclusion to which one is brought by this study is 
simply a confirmation of the teaching cited at the begin- 
ning, namely,— 

1. That the early Christians did not have on spiritual | 
sense revealed to them because they were incapable of using 
it wisely, and of course then the Jews did not have it, not 
even so great a man as Philo ; 

2. That they had not sufficient newindian of the spieul 
and natural worlds and their relation to comprehend any- 
thing of correspondence rationally ; and, 

3. That the writings of Philo and Origen show that there 
was an earnest seeking for a spiritual sense, but no other 
grasp of it than such as the words allegory and analogy 
describe. They saw a degree of parallelism between natural 
events and spiritual, between the history of Israel and that 
of themselves as children of God, but they did not possess 
in any degree the key of the true spiritual sense, the mean- 
ing of the Word in heaven. | 

It is necessary therefore to modify the claims which have 
sometimes been made for them by over-zealous New-Church © 
writers, but it is not to be denied that they saw more than the 
letter and were in the way to go onward under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, if its power had not been checked by 
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heresies and unprofitable controversies. Philo and Origen 
no more saw the true spiritual sense as it was given to Swe- 
denborg to see, than they knew the realities of heaven as 
he knew them. They saw “as in a glass darkly,” but he 
“face to face.” To their childlike age much could be given, 
but they were still children in intellect compared with him 
whom the Lord called and prepared by years of ascending 
experience, and admitted into heaven, in order that he might 
read the Scriptures as the angels read them and might in 
some degree enable us to enter into the heavenly meaning 
of the Divine Word. Se. | 

The doctrine of the Sacred Scripture in the minds of © 
Philo and Origen is a structure not well founded on the 
rock of eternal truth and not closely joined to stand the 
winds of criticism ; the doctrine given to the world through 
Swedenborg is a magnificent temple resting on natural 
foundations adamantine and transparent, and rising through 
higher and_ higher levels, every one a sanctuary, to the sum- 
. mit of celestial perception, altogether one and inseparable, 
its length and height and breadth divinely equal. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEN AND 
ANIMALS. 


To the question, Why is man immortal? Swedenborg 
gives the following answer : — 


Man lives for ever, because he is capable of being conjoined with 
God by love and faith; every one is capable of this. That this ability 
makes the immortality of the soul, you can understand, if you think 
somewhat more deeply about it: (True Christian Religion, 621.) 


Those who follow this advice and do think a little more 
deeply than is their wont, will surely see that a being en- 
dowed with the ability of coming into a living and recipro- 
cal relationship with the divine source of life —for such is 
the meaning of the word conjunction — is so constituted that 
he cannot die. He is like a scion grafted on a tree whose 
life it shares. This is according to the Lord’s saying:— __ 


I am the Vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing. 

It is to be borne in mind that conjunction with the Lord 
by love and faith is a conscious relationship, involving mu- 
tual recognition and a common understanding. Wherever 
it exists in its fulness, man freely accepts the divine good- 
ness and wisdom as the life which he wishes to make his 
own. Again we are reminded of a saying of our Lord: 
“ This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” The knowl- 
edge here referred to is not that of mere facts about the 
Lord gathered into the memory, but is direct personal ac- 
quaintance. To know Him in this way is to look to Him 
with an acknowledgment of His infinite perfection and of 
our absolute and constant dependence on Him.. Wherefore 
- it is life eternal. By bringing us into intimate association 
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with the One who liveth for ever and ever, it furnishes at 
once the cause and the proof of our immortality. No crea- 
ture except man is endowed with this capacity. Hence no 
creature except man is immortal. | : 
That the lower animals do not possess the power of know- 
ing and loving God, will not be disputed. Whatever degree 
of intelligence may be attributed to them, it was never 
claimed that they could either say or think the words, “ Our 
Father who art in the heavens.” It is impossible to teach 
them about any thing not present, nor perceptible to sense. 
Least of all, therefore, can they raise their thoughts to the 
Most High, or enter into conscious relations with Him. 
This fact immediately suggests an essential difference be- 
tween their nature and that of man, and opens a most in- 
teresting field of inquiry, on which the doctrines of the 
New Church throw much light. | Se 
It is a universal law of being that all natural objects derive 
their origin from something spiritual which is within them. 
Man’s body, for instance, exists from his soul. When the 
latter is withdrawn, the body dies; for that which gives life 
to it has departed. So is it with other visible forms. They 
have what may be called their souls, which are spiritual, and 
from which they live. In general, the natural world lives 
from the spiritual world. The flow of life is from within 
outwards — from God who is its inmost uncreated Fountain, 
through spirit to matter. There is therefore an animal soul 
and a vegetable soul. Every species of plants and animals 
has its own indwelling spiritual essence, of which it is the 
outward form and expression. Says Swedenborg :— 


tow 


Nothing in nature comes forth except from the spiritual, because 
nothing is possible without a soul. All that is called soul which is es- 
sence; for that which has in itself no essence has no existence, for it 
is a non-entity, since there is no esse from which it comes forth. Thus 
it is with nature. Its essence from which it comes forth is the spiritual, 
because this has in itself the Divine Esse, and also the Divine active, 
creative, and formative force. Moreover this essence may be called 
soul. For every thing spiritual is living; and what is living, when it 
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acts into what is not living, as for instance into the natural, causes it 
either as it were to be living, or to draw somewhat of appearance from 
what is living. This latter is true of plants, the former of animals. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 1206.) 


If, then, animals are endowed with a spiritual nature which 
may be called a soul, and which causes them to be, in com- 
parison with plants, living creatures, it would seem to follow 
that they must have an inward conscious life of love and 
thought. This is in manifest agreement with all that we 
know about them. Observation shows that they possess a 
measure of intelligence, which is greater or less, according 
as they stand higher or lower in the scale of being. In 
other words, they are capable of certain processes which 
may properly be termed mental ; they are able, to some ex- 
tent, to determine their own actions. Whether those proc- 
esses do or do not include the exercise of reason, will de- 
pend on the meaning which we attach to that expression. 
But, as we have already seen, there is a field of thought. 
which they do not and can not enter —that field which brings 
man into conscious touch with the Infinite, and renders him 
immortal — that field which lies above the plane of nature 
and sensation, and is known as spiritual. This fact shows 
that man’s mind has a higher reach than that of any beast. 
The doctrines of the New Church teach that there are, so 
to speak, upper chambers in it, which are lacking to all brute 
animals. Or, to quote Swedenborg’s own language :— 


There are three degrees of ascent in the natural world, and there are 
three degrees of ascent in the spiritual world. All animals are recipi- 
ents of life; the more perfect animals are recipients of the life of the 
three degrees of the natural world, the less perfect are recipients of 
the life of two degrees of that world, and the imperfect are recipients 
of one of its degrees. But man alone is a recipient of the life, not 
only of the three degrees of the natural world, but also of the three de- 
grees of the spiritual world. Man therefore can be elevated above 
nature, unlike any animal; he can think analytically and rationally of 
civil and moral things which are within nature, and he can also think 
of spiritual and celestial things which are above nature; yea, he can be 
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elevated into wisdom even so as to see God. (Divine Love and Wis- 

A more general statement to the same effect is the fol- 
lowing :— | 

Because man has both a spiritual mind and a natural mind, and his 
spiritual mind is above his natural mind, and the spiritual mind is such 
as to be able to contemplate and love truths and goods in every degree, 
either conjointly with the natural mind or abstracted from it, it follows 


that the interiors of man belonging to each mind are capable of being 
raised up by the Lord to the Lord and of being conjoined to Him; and 


this is why every man lives eternally. This is not so with beasts. A 


beast does not possess any spiritual mind; it has only a natural mind. 
Wherefore its interiors, which belong solely to knowledge and affection, 
cannot be raised up by the Lord and conjoined to Him, and for this 


reason a beast does not live after death. (Apocalypse Explained,.1202.) _ 


The same principle is involved in the ancient and familiar 
_ teaching that man is a microcosm, or universe in miniature. 
_ This means in its largest sense that he has within himself 


all the possibilities of life on earth and in heaven. Not only 
is he an epitome of the whole physical creation, which in 


point of time preceded him, but every capacity for heavenly 


use and enjoyment is wrapped up in his personality. We 


know that going to heaven after death does not consist in 
taking a journey through space, but in the opening of heaven 
within one’s self, and in coming to the consciousness of life 
there. “Behold,” says our Lord, “the kingdom of God is 
within you.” The reason why there are three heavens is 
that there are three higher or heavenly degrees in the mind 


of man, as was shown in the foregoing extract from the 
“Divine Love and Wisdom”; and, according as one or | 


another of those degrees is opened during his life in this 
world, he lives visibly in the corresponding heaven of angels, 
when he passes out of his earthly body. Hence his mental 
or spiritual nature reaches all the way up and all the way 
down. There is nothing above it but God Himself, nothing 
below it but material substance. It includes alike, among 
its actual or possible experiences, the outward indulgence of 
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carnal desires, and loving communion with the Lord in 
some inmost region of the soul. Its lowest or natural part 
is shared with the beasts that perish; its higher part is dis- 
tinctively human. Externally it is an animal, the compen- 
dium, so to speak, of all other animals ; but internally it is, 
at least potentially, an angel. In the latter respect it stands 
absolutely alone. The whole universe of life and thought 
above the plane of nature is wanting to every creature ex- 
cepting man. : 

Such being the case, man has unlimited mental powers as 
compared with the lower animals. His thinking is not, like 
theirs, all on one level. But he is able to rise in thought 
to some higher region of his mind, and, from that vantage- 
ground, to view all things below. Thus he can sit in judg- 
ment on himself. He can consider the quality of his feel- 
ings and actions exactly as if they were those of another 
person. By this means he can control his lusts and pas- 
sions, and bring his lower nature into subjection to the 
higher. His understanding can be elevated into the light 
of heaven, and from that elevation can govern his natural 
will according to the teachings of divine truth. This power 
of standing, as it were, apart from himself enables him to 
think of his own thoughts, and to clothe them with lan- 
guage. Hence he has the faculty of speech. All these 
mental processes are unknown to brute beasts. They can- 
not think abstractly, or, what is the same, rise above them- 
selves in any manner or degree. Their thoughts are not 
independent of their affections, but spring directly from 
them. Indeed, every animal is but an affection embodied. 
The understanding or knowledge which he has is simply 
such as is necessary in order that the affection may carry 
out its purposes and realize its desires. This knowledge is 
born with him, and is spontaneously exercised. Thus the 
innate knowledge of the bee sends it at once to the flower, 
while that of the bird shows it how to build its nest. Not 
by instruction from without does the fish learn to swim, or 
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the mole to burrow in the ground; but these things are 
known instinctively. The particular affection which any 
animal embodies defines the limits of its life and intelli- 
gence. No animal covers more than a small part of the 
field which is occupied by man; for human nature, as we 
have seen, comprehends all other nature. The affections, 
whereof brute creatures are the concrete forms, are man’s 
affections. The souls of beast, bird, and fish are included 
in his greater soul. In him exist, as real or possible char-— 
acteristics, the cunning of the fox, the cruelty of the tiger, 
the grossness of the swine, the innocence of the lamb, the 
gentleness of the dove. Thus all creation images to his 
outer sense the things in his own mind. 

But let us dwell a while longer on the important distinc- 
tion which has thus far chiefly engaged our attention, 
namely, the power, peculiar to man among created beings, 
of transferring his conscious thought from one plane of his 
mind to another, by virtue of the higher degrees of life 
which he alone possesses. One feature of this distinction 
is that it shows his mental operations to be different in kind 
from those of all other creatures. The question as between 
him and the lower animals is not merely one of greater or 
less intelligence, but involves the quality of the intelligence, 
which is wholly unlike in the two cases. That is to say, 
animal thinking and human thinking are entirely different 
processes, and the one cannot by any conceivable means be 
converted into the other. No amount of development on 
the part of any beast will enable him to think analytically, 
as aman does. He could not, if he tried forever, reflect on 
his own thoughts and actions, because he lacks that great 
inner world of being above the natural, that makes such 
reflection possible. It is therefore a mistake to suppose 
that human nature is simply a highly organized form of 
animal nature. Man is “the paragon of animals,” with the 
angelic nature, or the capacity for becoming an angel, super- 
-added. Hence comes his distinctive method of thinking 
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and reasoning, without which he would not be a man, and to 
which no beast can attain. Whatever reasoning power 
beasts may seem to possess, it is not — in any true 
sense of that term. 

On this point Swedenborg speaks plainly, as follows : — 


In beasts there is a marriage of affection and knowledge; the affec- 
tion with them is of natural good, and the knowledge is of natural truth. 
Now because affection and knowledge act altogether as one in them, 
and their affection cannot be raised above their knowledge, nor their 
knowledge above their affection, but, if they are raised, they are both 
raised together ; and, as they have not any spiritual mind, into which, 
or into the light and heat of which, they can be raised; they therefore 
have not the faculty of understanding, or rationality, nor the faculty of 
willing freely, or liberty, but merely natural affection with its knowledge. 
The natural affection which they have is the affection of nourishing 
themselves, of having a dwelling-place, of having offspring, of shun- 


ning injury; with all requisite knowledge of these things. Such being ~ 
_ the state of their life, they are not able to think, “I will this, or I do 


not will; I know this, or I do not know”; still less, “1 understand this, 
and I love this”; but they are carried along from their affection by 


means of their knowledge, without — and freedom. (Divine 


Providence, 74.) 


Swedenborg further shows by examples what the nature ~ 


of animal consciousness is as distinguished from that of 
man. He says :— 

The life of a beast may be compared with a somnambulist, who walks 
and acts from the will while the understanding sleeps; and also with a 


blind man, who walks through the streets with a dog leading him; and 
also with an idiot, who from custom and the habit thence acquired does 


his work according to rule; likewise with a person void of memory and 


therefore void of understanding, who still learns or knows how to clothe 
himself, to eat dainties, to love the sex, to walk the streets from home 


- and back, and ‘to do such things ‘as soothe the senses and gratify the 


flesh, by the allurements and pleasures of which he is carried along, 


though he does not think, and therefore cannot speak. (Influx, 15. ) 


In another place his language is : — 


The difference between men and beasts is like that between waking 
and dreaming, or between TT and shade. (Apocalypse Explained, 
1202.) 
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That is to say, beasts have conscious life of their own, 
which is very real, and yet vague and hazy, compared with 
that of human beings. It is pleasant to believe, as we 
must, that their sense of pain and suffering is proportion- 
ately less acute and vivid than that of men. At all events, 
they have not the kind of nature which will allow them to 
suffer either from recollection or anticipation. This fact. 
does not, of course, justify us in maltreating them. Cruelty 
to animals is the same thing in essence as cruelty to men. 
Nevertheless there is a satisfaction in knowing that the 
former are, so to speak, but semi-conscious of the pain 
which man finds intense, and are virtually free from the 
mental anxiety which, while it shows the wider range of his 
faculties, is the most grievous of his experiences. Sweden- 
borg’s illustrations are extremely apt and forcible. A dif- 


_ ference like that “between waking and dreaming, or between 


light and shade,” is one which all can easily understand. 
The relation of animals to men is a most interesting 


‘branch of our subject. We all know how, in many in- 


stances, the brute nature seems to be changed under domes- 
tication. Such change, however, is not real, but only ap- 
parent. It consists simply in the substitution, to a limited 
extent, of man’s intelligence for that of the animal, and 
is wholly dependent on their actual connection with each 
other. No permanent new nature is added to the animal, 
but he consents for the time being to live under human 
control. Thenceforth he is governed, in such ways as he 
is capable of, by his master, and not by himself. After 
a period of resistance, the colt allows himself to be broken 
into man’s service, and to accept the guidance of his rider 
or driver, instead of following his own instinctive prompt- 
ings. The dog, most susceptible of all animals to human 
influence, readily submits to man’s authority and rejoices 
in his own condition of servitude. He suffers his native 


wolf nature to become more or less quiescent under the 


spell which the presence of a dominating intellect throws 
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over him. But the secondary nature which he thus ac- 
quires is never really his own. It never ceases to be essen- 
tially an outside influence. Let man disappear from the 
scene, and in a few years the race of his canine favorites 
would be prowling wolves again. Likewise the progeny of 
his docile cart-horse would be kicking their heels and snort- 
ing in the wilderness, while the only representatives of his 
demure and peaceful tabby would be the fierce wild-cats of 


the forest. Hence we can see that the domestication of | 
animals does not effect any organic change in them, but — 


merely modifies and supplements their nature, as long as 
man stands by to give them his care and protection. They 
may be said, without irreverence, to be dependent on his 
human providence, much as he is dependent on Divine Prov- 
idence. But he can never communicate to them any por- 
tion of his distinctive nature, so that it shall become an 
integral part of themselves. | 

That every animal is the outward visible form of some 


- human affection, was made evident to Swedenborg by what 


he saw in the spiritual world. Thus he says :— 


No one can know what kind of life the beasts of the earth, the birds 
of heaven, and the fishes of the sea have, unless it is known what kind 
of soul they have. . . . That an animal is a soul in its outmost form, 
which is corporeal, such as appears before the sight, can be best known 
from the spiritual world, for in that world, the same as in the natural 
world, beasts of every kind, and birds of every kind, and fishes of every 
kind, are to be seen, and so like in form that they cannot be distin- 
guished from those in our world; but there is this difference, that in the 
spiritual world they spring evidently from the affections of angels and 
spirits, so that they are affections made apparent, and consequently they 
disappear as soon as the angel or spirit departs or his affection ceases. 
From this it is clear that their soul is nothing else, and that as many 
genera and species of animals are possible as there are genera and spe- 
cies of affections. (Apocalypse Explained, 1199.) 


Again we read : — 


As the animals that appear in that world bear such a resemblance to 
the animals in this world that no difference is discernible, and, as the 
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animals in that world derive their existence from the affections of the 
angels of heaven or from the lusts of the spirits of hell, it follows that 
natural affections or lusts are their souls, and when these have been 
clothed with a body they are animals in form. (/did., 1200.) 


To those who are unacquainted with the law of corre- 
spondences and whose minds are in subjection to sensuous 
appearances, this teaching will seem strange and perhaps 
unintelligible. Yet all can comprehend in a general way 
that animals are the types of human qualities, and that in 
the world of nature man sees himself mirrored. Can it be 
possible that the only use which other creatures perform 
for him is that of ministering to his merely physical neces- 
sities? Do they not, in any manner or degree, serve the 
needs of his soul? Would the world be the same to us as 
spiritual beings, if it were void of all forms of life except 
ourselves? Suppose that the singing of birds, the lowing 
of cattle, and the hum of insects, were henceforth evermore 
to cease? Suppose that our eyes could never again rest on 
living shapes that run and leap, swim or fly. Would there 
be no sense of loss and desolation? Are there not hidden 
springs of our nature which flow out to animal forms, and 
find in them a genuine responsiveness? No one can be in 
doubt as to the answer. The world would be strangely in- 
complete, with nothing in it but stones and trees and men. 
We need the animals, in order to give concrete form and 
expression to the varied affections within us, which must 
have such an outlet. And those affections, let us remember, 
are both good and evil. Says a writer * in the second vol- 
ume of the Mew Jerusalem Magazine: — 


The Lord still suffers the devils to enter into the swine and unclean 
‘beasts and reptiles. The burning fires of hell are permitted to take a 
form, to pass in a measure out of the hearts of evil spirits. And this_ 
is a permission of infinite love and wisdom, by which the condition of 
the hells is rendered more tolerable than it otherwise would be, and by 
which men in the world are in some measure relieved from their influ- 


* Sampson Reed. 
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ences. In like manner the affections of the angels necessarily pass ; 
forth out of themselves; for this is their essential tendency. They then 


appear alive, as really they are — for love is life — and become manifest | 


in forms to which ies 5 truly correspond. (p. 28.) 


But, apart from ‘these considerations, we know that the 
animal kingdom is one great whole, with all its parts and 
members bound together and interrelated. Indirectly and | 
mediately, if not directly, every creature pays his tribute to 
the immortal being, who with all the possibilities of heaven 
in him, can pass it onwards and upwards to its divine source, 
with whom he may be eternally conjoined by love and faith. 
And so the wondrous circle of life is completed. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful 
_of him, and the son of man, that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than God, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. O Jehovah our 
Lord, how excellent i is thy name in all the earth! (Ps. viii.) 


JAMEs REED. 
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THE GRAND MAN. 


THE human body has always been considered the very 
perfection of form, excelling in grace and beauty any other 
object in creation. But man’s perfection is not limited to 
his outward form alone ; it includes, also, higher and greater 
mental capacities; the power of moral and spiritual prog- 
ress ; and a universality of adaptation, that make him not 
only superior to, but inclusive of all the rest of creation in. 
the natural world. From this ground in the most ancient 
times he was considered a microcosm or little world ; and, 
being created for eternal life, he was also called a micro- 
ouranos or little heaven. 3 

By those in the present day who devote their minds to 
the study of nature on the sensual and corporeal plane alone, 
these appellations are considered as mere poetical hyperbole, 


. far from expressing any absolute philosophical truth. They 


recognize that man is superior to the brutes, but only as 
being the latest development or “ evolution”’ from them in 
a continuous series, and therefore like in kind; though, 
strange to say, at this, the most important point in their 
chain of evidence, there is a link missing that is not only 
absolutely necessary to confirm their theory, but, by its | non- 
existence, upsets it altogether. 

The writings of the New Church teach a doctrine the 
very reverse of this; which is not only more rational and 
delightful, but capable of the clearest proof, and in which 
there is no missing link whatever. These teach that man, 
— instead of being a glorified development of protoplasm, 
the result of a vast series of accidents and survivals unfore- 


seen and undirected by Infinite Love and Wisdom — is, 


indeed, an image and likeness of his Maker, God, Who alone 
is Man ; and from Whom men on earth and angels in heaven 
derive all that makes them men, True humanity among 
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men on earth is but the faint and finite reflection of the 
Infinite, Divine Humanity of the Lord God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Before tracing the relation of God with man, while is 
necessary to the comprehension of that vast complex of 
humanity the Grand Man, or heaven, we will endeavor 
to form some idea of the human body as a living, breathing 
- entity, both individually and collectively. | 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say: “ What a piece of work 
is man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! 
In form and motion how express and admirable! In action 
how like an angel! In apprehension how like a God! The 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals.” The picture 
- js not overdrawn. As a work of natural creation, and con- 
sidered solely as an animal, man is perfect ; but when we 
regard his mental capacity and power, and his immortality, 
he becomes an angel and God-like indeed. 

So wonderful is his mere shape, or outward form, in its 
perfection of beauty and proportion, that it is the lifelong 
study of the artist. The statues of the sculptor have been 
themes of admiration throughout the ages; and yet they 
only give the merest outward shape of the man, with none 
of the myriad parts that unite to form his body, making it 
a receptacle of life, and giving it activity and power. These © 
inner wonders, again, have been the constant study of anat- 
omists and physiologists for centuries; opening to their 
view continued and endless discoveries of relation and use, 
construction and action, any single one of which brings 
fame to the discoverer and is even then but partial and in- 
complete. Yet all these pale before his mental capacity 
and intellectual powers, that are still more interior, govern- 
ing all the rest, and making up his Godlike apprehension. 
Nevertheless, all these things, limited in scope and action 

to the natural world alone, would have but little worth, but 
ephemeral value. Man is not man from his natural parts of 
body or of mind, He is man because he is a living soul, 
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a being endowed by his Creator with a capacity for eternal 
life. All that is natural and exterior is but an outbirth or 
effect of the soul within. His natural body, with all its 
various and ineffable wonders, is only the covering of the 
true man; serving him merely during his life on earth, and 
cast away at death forever. Each part and particular of 
organ and form, and every use they subserve, do but corre- 
spond to, and represent the beauties, uses, and almost in- 
finite variety of the interior, immortal spirit. This, the 
ever-living humanity, is the real man; it stands on a dis- 
cretely higher plane of life; and is in every way more 
complete and perfect. 

_ But an individual man, with all his perfections, would, by 
himself alone, be merely a useless wonder either on earth 
or in heaven. True humanity, like the human body itself, 
is a complex unit. Life, in either the natural or spiritual 
world, must subserve uses ; and the perfection of these uses 
is increased when many individuals are united together in 
their reciprocation ; and when this is done from the love 
of use for the sake of use, it becomes the basis of all true 


happiness. 

Such combinations are to be found in families, societies, 
nations, and kingdoms; in which, as regards the specific 
uses performed by each, no two individuals are identical. 
Each one subserves his own proper use, and holds his own 
special place in the general plan. | 

These uses are analogous and correspondent to those 
performed in the human body by the various organs, viscera, 
and parts; and the more numerous the particulars that 
combine to form each special organ, and to increase the 
completeness of the parts that make its complex, the more 
perfect and excellent is its action and use. 

These larger humanities, or combinations of mankind, 
become more perfect as they become more numerous, unan- 
imous, and extensive ; and in the proportion in which each 
part or organ devotes itself to the fulfilment of its own 
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proper use and service in the general body. That nation 
in which each organ thus does its own proper duty to the 
rest, is the strongest, the happiest, and the most prosperous ; 
so far as it falls short of this, it is defective, weak, and un- 
happy. 

In the present state of the world we find .everywhere 
much defect. The organs and viscera of these human ag- 
gregations, or greater men, though in the human form by 
_ correspondence, and spoken of in terms taken from the 
body, are not always healthy ; hence diseases attack the body 
politic, analogous to those to which the individual man is 
liable; and they are often described by the same names 
with a vivid power and appropriateness of language. — 

But such imperfections do not exist in heaven. Here, 
below, the functional performance of mutual and general 
uses is too often merely perfunctory, and from more or less 
selfish motives ; rarely ‘or never from that love of use that | 
“blesses him that gives and him that takes.” Men combine 
on earth principally from external reasons, and are held 
together from self-love more than from love of the neighbor. — 
This is not so in heaven, for there the aggregation of indi- 
viduals into the various societies of which heaven consists 
is due entirely to interior likeness, and the desire for mutual 
use and service. As a consequence there is in every angelic 
society an almost infinite variety of uses to be performed, 
_ suited to perfect and complete its special use, as, in its turn, 
a unit in the greater complex of the entire heavens. There 
are therefore among them those who serve higher, and those 
who serve lower uses, but who all conspire to the general 
good of the society ; while the form of the whole becomes 
more distinctly human, and each enjoys the fullest degree 
of happiness of which he is capable. 

All these various societies, in their turn, form individual 
units in the larger heavens, serving therein like relations — 
and uses to those of individual angels in the lesser groups ; 
and the form thus produced becomes still more and more 
perfectly human. 
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Further, the three general heavens themselves, with all 
the heavens of the unnumbered worlds that form the nat- 
ural universe, constitute in one grand complex a heavenly 
universe. This is human in an indefinitely higher degree ; 
more infinite and complete in all its parts and organs ; while 
the functions are more universally comprehensive and effi- 
cient in their influence. 

Above all, infilling all, controlling and governing all, is 
the Divine Humanity of the Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, an Infinite Humanity, the Esse of all humanity, 
which is entirely derived from Him alone, and proceeds in 
an infinite series of cause and effect, through the angelic 


heavens down to man on all the earths; from whom the 


heavens are formed, and will be continually recruited to all 

Nor indeed does the evidence of the humanity of the 
Creator cease with man; for all creation, from the lowest 
upwards, persistently emulates the human form ; as if con- 
tinually struggling towards a more complete resemblance to 
its Divine Author, in the image and likeness of Him, which 
culminates in man as a regenerated spiritual being. 

It has been shown to what extent the human prevails 
throughout creation, both in heaven and on earth; in the 
greater, and in the less ; in the whole, and in the part. It 
is also evident that it is not mere shape, or external form 
that is meant, but interior form, also, as to function and use. 
Let us now endeavor to apply these principles to some of 
the more general functions of the human body, and to show 


their relations to corresponding functions as performed in | 


the greater humanities of which we have spoken. 

It would be impossible, in the compass of a single paper, 
to give more than a very general idea of this amazing sub- 
ject. An elaborate examination of one of the least and 
simplest organs of the body would require volumes to con- 
tain it, and still more for any detailed idea of its correspond- 
ence and the spiritual relations of its function and use ; and 
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even then would only skirt the subject. But if we can trace 
these things as a general idea in relation to some of the 
most comprehensive and universal organs of the body, it 
will enable us to recognize the wealth of detail that exists, 
and to form some comprehension of its infinite a 
of extension and inclusion. 

Such organs are the heart and lungs, which are the two 
ruling organs of the bodily life. By observing the func- 
tions-of these, their individual differences and their mutual 
interdependence, we shall be the better able to see how and 
where the correspondent uses in the complex humanities on 
earth and in heaven are carried on. 

So closely are the heart and lungs mutually bound to- 
gether in all their functions, they are difficult to deal with 
separately and individually. Their general uses may be 
clearly distinguishable ; but they are so interwoven, the one 
with the other, from first to last, that they are virtually in- 
separable. In the most general aspect the heart circulates 
the blood through the entire body ; while the lungs aerate 
the blood to prepare it for circulation, and also aid in the 
communication of thought by means of speech. 

If the blood, propelled from the heart, merely —_ 
to be again circulated unchanged, there would be no contin- 
uance of life. Between each return and emission it is 
passed through the lungs, where it is subject to atmospheric 
action and thereby fitted for service. Briefly stated, the 
following is the mode in which the circulation is carried’ on. — 

The blood in the veins, on its way back to the heart, 
receives from the thoracic duct the chyle which: has been 
prepared from the food eaten, digested, and fitted for nour- 
ishment. It has also been supplied with the animal spirit, 
or purest blood, which has been elaborated in the brain and 
transmitted by the jugular vein. The mixture is effected 
in the venz cave ; and the blood, thus compounded, is passed 
into the right auricle of the heart, which receives it and 
passes it into the right ventricle, which propels it through 
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the pulmonary artery, into the capillary system of the lungs. 
The lungs are everywhere penetrated by the ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes ; and these, at each inspiration, are 
filled with air, with which the blood is brought into close 
juxtaposition, separated only by the delicate membrane of 
the vessels. A change is at once effected. The dark color 
of the venous blood gives place to the scarlet redness of 
the arterial blood. It is now poured into the left auricle 
of the heart through the pulmonary veins; and thence 
forced into the left ventricle whence it is urged on its career 
through the entire body, by way of the aorta and the suc- 
cessively diminishing and branching arteries, which, by their 
own muscular contraction assist it on its living course. The 
vast, minute subdivision of the arteries carries the blood 
in microscopic, capillary vessels to every, the most infinites- 
imal portion of the body, bearing with it life and growth. 
From their terminations arise the veins, which continue to 
increase in size until they reach the heart; bringing the 
blood to be again passed through the lungs, and again sent 
round in endless circulation. : 

This description merely touches the general aspect of the 
mutual action of the heart and lungs. It would be unnec- 
essary to note how the blood is acted upon by other organs, 


as the liver, the kidneys, and the various glands, by which ~ 


matters are secreted and excreted in a thousand ways. It 
will, however, be seen that both the heart and the lungs 
rule together in every part of the body; the active agent 
being the heart, causing all vitality ; while the lungs produce 
by their influence all sentient existence. We live by the 
heart ; we know that we live by the lungs. Deprive the 
lungs of air, and insensiblity ensues ; though the heart may 
still pulsate and keep the body living till respiration is re- 
stored, when we live consciously once more. | 

In the relation that exists between the natural and the 
spiritual, the heart corresponds to the celestial principle of 
love, and the lungs to the spiritual principle of truth; the 
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conjunction of which resembles the conjunction of the heart 
with the lungs. These two organs occupy the whole region 
of the breast ; the lungs being outermost, and virtually en- 
closing the heart, which is thus the central and inmost of 
all. The case is similar in heaven, where those societies 
which belong to the province of the heart, being celestial, 
are in the midst or inmost ; while those in the province of 
_ the lungs, who are spiritual, and thus in exterior principles, 
encompass the celestial as the lungs do the heart. __ 

In the body throughout, and as to every minutest indi- 
vidual part, there is a conjunction of the things of the heart 
with those of the lungs; for if both do not act, and each | 
distinctly take its turn, the existence of any voluntary mo- 
tion of life is impossible. In a spiritually correspondent 
manner there is a similar combined, yet distinct, action from 
the heavenly provinces of the heart and lungs throughout 
the entire Grand Man, or heaven ; but for which there would - 
be no voluntary life, nor sensible intellectual existence there. 
For the angels would suffer a defect in the good and truth 
by which alone they all live, and which must be conjoined 
-in them in order that they may live. . 

The transmission of good and truth is by influx, of which 
we may form a general idea if we compare the influx of the 
heat and light from the sun of the natural world into nat- 
ural objects. The recipient natural forms vary indefinitely ; 
_and, according to their variations, modify the reception of 
that influx in almost infinite variety ; while the influx, in 
its origin, is the same to each and all. In the same manner 
the influx from the Lord into the heavens, as the divine sun 
of heaven, is modified in its reception by the character of 
the recipient forms of the angels; and according to the 
quality of its reception are the intelligence and wisdom of 
the inhabitants. This influx, in the first instance, is into 
the angels in the province of the breast — the heart and 
lungs of the Grand Man. The love and wisdom of the 
Tord are received by them according to their quality, and 
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are modified and transmitted into the other organs of the 
Grand Man ; being received by each according to its quality 
and organic form, and passed on, as in the body, to serve, 
in respect of each, its special use and function for the gen- 
eral good of all. 

Influx, therefore, is always from the inmost, that is, from 
the Lord Himself, through the celestial into the spiritual, 
and through these in turn into those in more exterior de- 
grees. Finally there is also an influx from these into the 
heart and lungs of men on earth, by which they subsist, and | 
but for which neither organ could perform its function, and 
the human race would cease to exist. 

The influx is of such a character that the universal heaven 
respires as one man, also the individual societies therein ; 


and every single angel and spirit. The same is the case 


with the reciprocations of the pulses of the heart. From 
these every creature on the earth derives its pulses and res- 
pirations. That these do not take place at the same instant 
of time with all, is because the heavenly pulse and respira- 
tion pass off into a sort of continued operation, and thereby 
into an effort of such a nature as to excite these motions 
variously, according to the state of each recipient subject. 
In the heavens, also, there are manifold variations of pulses 
and respirations, as many as the societies therein; for they 
are in accordance with the states of thought and affection 
with the angels, which agree with their states of faith and © 
love. 

Nevertheless, such variations do not in any way interfere 
with the perfect unison of the pulse and respiration of the 
Grand Man. This arises from their complete and absolute 
harmony ; for unison is produced from a concurrence of har- 
monious parts tending to unity. In this respect it resem- 
bles the vibrations of the various instruments in a grand 
orchestra uniting to make a perfect harmony; though each 
differs from all the rest in its special tone and quality, owing 
to differences in substance and form. Even the individual 
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notes of all the instruments are each the product of its 
special harmonics or overtones vibrating about its central, 
fundamental note. In the case of the wide-stopped organ- 
pipes the tones are almost free from harmonics, as there is 
so feeble a tendency to subdivision that they hardly come 
into play ; but we should soon weary of their mellow sound, 
as it is altogether void of force or character, and wanting in 
_ brightness and energy. As a consequence, in all organs, 
other pipes are used to supply the harmonic tones of the 
deeper ones, and make the rich fulness of the instrument, 

_ which is felt so delightful and impressive by all. 

There is a very important distinction between the action 
of the heart and lungs that should be understood because it 
involves matters of correspondence between the earthly 
functions and those of the Grand Man, or heaven. The 
pulsation of the heart is absolutely independent of our own 
volition ; but the respirations of the lungs are in part vol- 
untary, and in part involuntary; voluntary so far as is 
needed for speaking and the communication of thought to 
others ; and involuntary in all that relates to the mainte- 
nance of sentient life, and cooperation with the pulses of 
the heart. 

To explain this in clear detail would require many interior 
and intricate particulars; but some general idea may be ob- 
tained by a reference to the action of the brains, whose im- 
portant functions extend to*every part of the body by means 
of the systems of nerves, and govern and control all the 
operations of both heart and lungs, voluntary and invol- 
untary. 

Man has two brains, called the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
The cerebrum governs the intellectual and voluntary life of 
man ; the cerebellum controls all the involuntary and vital 
functions which are necessary to his existence and subsist- 
ence, but do not come under his own volition or mental 


cognizance. 
Speaking of the form of the brain in general, Swedenborg 
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says that in the cerebrum there are wonderful circumvolu- 
tions and gyrations in which the cortical substances are set, 
and from these, fibres run out which constitute the medulla, 
whence they proceed, by the nerves, into the body, perform- 
ing those functions under control of the cerebrum. These 
are according to a celestial form impressed on the heavens 
by the Lord, and thence on things of man, especially on the 
two brains. Man thus by his brain is the medium by which 
there is descent from the heavens to the world, and ascent 
from the world to the heavens. | 

The two general senses, the voluntary and the involun- 
tary, though conjoined in man, and working unitedly to- 
gether, are still distinct. The fibres from the cerebrum and 
cerebellum conjoin themselves in the medulla oblongata 
and the medulla spinalis, and pass through them into the 
body, together forming its members, viscera, and organs. 
The parts that enclose or gird the body about, as the mus- 
cles and the skin, and also the organs of the senses, mostly 
receive fibres from the cerebrum, enabling man to have 
sense and motion at his will; but the parts within, namely 
the viscera, are acted on by the fibres of the cerebellum so 
that man is not sensible of them and cannot control them. 

The heart is governed by the cerebellum, and its action 
maintained by direct influx from the Grand Man. The 
lungs receive fibres from both brains, and have, therefore, 
both voluntary and involuntary action, for we can control our 
breath in speaking and singing; while the respiration nec- 
essary for life, responds to the heart’s pulses, and proceeds 
independently of our will. When we are asleep the breath- 
ing is entirely governed from the cerebellum by those angels 
of the Grand Man who are allotted to involuntary respi- 
ration. 

All the various functions of the human body in all its 
parts are connected with angels whose specific spiritual func- 
tions correspond, and by whom the divine life is transmitted 
to maintain our natural existence in this world. This an- 
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gelic association is general, and does not, therefore, include 
those angels who are connected with us individually, in ac- 
cordance with our special states as to good and truth, to 
help us in our regeneration. Our natural life and functional 
health depend on the way in which all live so as to avoid 
injurious action upon our natural body, and not upon our 
spiritual state ; for, as a general rule, the evil are as healthy 
as the good, or may be. 7 

From what has been said we may conclude that if the 
universe were in perfect order as to the relation of mankind 
to the Divine Humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ, not only 
_would the heavens be in perfect human form, as they are 
by derivation from Him, but all on the earths would be so 
likewise, individually and collectively. The heavens, indeed, 
are gloriously human, being constituted of those who have 
accepted the Lord’s life while they were on earth; and their 
perfection is ever growing grander and fuller, by the con- 
tinual aggregation of all the “just made perfect ” who pass 
there from all worlds. 

But at the time of our Lord’s Advent in the flesh, the 
very heavens were in danger from the overwhelming accu- 
mulation of the evil in the world of spirits; and it became 
necessary, in order to restore the complete correspondence 
of the Grand Man, and its connection with this world, for 
the Lord Himself to assume the human nature by incarna- 
tion as a man on earth; and to glorify, that is, make divine, 
the humanity thus assumed. By this means He restored 
order in heaven and on earth, confirming and completing all 
in the inmost degrees of life, by His Second Advent in the 
inner glory of His Holy Word —the doctrines ‘of the New 
Jerusalem, as revealed by Himself to mankind in the wri- 
tings of the New Church through His servant Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. This grand theme cannot be pursued further in 
the present paper; it must suffice, in conclusion, to en- 
deavor to give some general idea of the parts filled by men 
on earth and in heaven in regard to the various organs and 
functions of the Grand Man. 
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It must be clear that though all the parts that unite to 
make up man are of service, and, indeed, necessary to the 
general welfare, yet the service and use is not of uniform 
value, nor of absolutely equal necessity. The brains, heart, 
and lungs are highest in importance, and serious injury to 
either is mortal. But there are parts and organs that may 
be removed altogether without injury to life, though causing 
more or less inconvenience. Similarly in each separate or- 
gan or viscus all the parts are not of equal value or use; 
so also even in the parts of parts, to the very least. Take, 
for instance, the head with its enclosed brains. The corti- 
cal substances and more interior portions are inmost in 
position and highest in value; yet every, the most minute, 
part is enclosed in a delicate membrane or skin by reaction 
from which its activities are maintained. Combinations of 
these, again and again combined, each in its own special 


enclosure, form the entire brain with its wonderful convolu- 


tions. To enable this to carry on its vital action still fur- 
ther, protection and enclosure is requisite. The first cover- 
ing is the ~za mater; next to this the ‘unica arachnoidea ; 
and outside this is the strong, dense, and elastic dura mater. 
The whole is protected by the hard, bony skull; which, 
again, is covered with a muscular skin, or scalp, on which 
grows the hair, serving not only as a protection from cold 
and heat, but as an adornment. 

Now the general province of the head in the Grand Man 
must be composed of angelic societies corresponding to 
each and all these parts; which, though necessary in each 


~ ease for the general good, cannot be said to be of equal 


value. There will be, therefore, room in that highest prov- 
ince of the Grand Man for all degrees of celestial use from 
those of the inmost or cortical substances through all the 


rest, even to the bony skull, the scalp, and the hair. We 


may also perceive that as the human form has all its visible — 
beauty in the most external parts of skin and hair, so the 
very beauty of the Grand Man itself must depend on the 
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perfection of these external and inferior societies. This 
difference of quality does not affect the happiness of those 
concerned ; for every individual angel receives all the bliss 
that he can desire or endure, and feels all his delight in such 
uses as fall within the scope of his performance. | 

The same principle can be seen to apply to the heart and 
lungs ; and, indeed, to the whole body and all its parts. No 
one with the least capacity for good or the least perception 
of truth but may be useful in heaven; and we may be sure 
that all are saved to whom any possible use in the Grand 
Man, however inferior, can be allotted. Those who cannot 
be so utilized are those who, of their own free will, reject 
that which is good and true, make themselves excrementi- — 
tious, and so eject themselves from heaven. In this view 
the incessant supplies of millions on millions of spirits from 
all the earths in the universe, hourly and daily, may be con- 
sidered as the food of the Grand Man. They are received, 
immediately after death, by angels of the province of the 
lips, who gently and tenderly pass them on into the mouth. 
Here they are examined as to their character by a process 
as of mastication, during which, discriminated by the angels 
of the papillz of the tongue and palate, the. purer portions 
are received at once and pass directly to their place in the 
Grand Man; just as’is the case with the more delicate and 
refined essences of our natural food in this world. The 
rest, when sufficiently subdivided and tried, and their inte- 
rior quality more exhibited, are passed on into the stomach, 
where they are subjected to a closer examination and inves- 
tigation, answering to the process called digestion, during 
which some are received by the absorbent vessels in the 
stomach walls and passed on into the circulation. All that 
is left is remitted into the bowels where further and severer 
efforts are made to separate and save all that can be in any 
degree fitted for use in the Grand Man. The remainder, 
exhausted of all who could be persuaded or induced to enter 
heaven, reach the rectum from which they are finally 
rejected. 
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All that which has been taken out during this process 
passes into the vene cave with the chyle; it is then by the 
celestial angels of the heart passed on to the spiritual 
angels of the lungs by whom instruction is given; then 
returned to the heart and sent through the Grand Man or . 
heaven, where in its course, each spirit finds the place and 
use, the organ and function it has to fill, and it fills it as 
none other could. Everlastingly does this great circulation 
proceed, and continually adds to the perfection of heaven 


as to beauty, joy, and happiness. 


If we apply the same idea to earthly correspondent forms, 
we shall find that in every function of any community men 
of various characters and capabilities are required. In order 
that a community should hold together, all in it should have 
one general end in view, and all should desire that end; but 
all need not be equally intelligent or equally earnest. Some 
must lead, others must follow; some must stimulate and 
urge to action from an affection for the special uses needed ; 
and some, no doubt, should act as moderators and guides. 


. There will be the head, the heart, the lungs, the limbs and 
_ fingers, the feet and the soles of the feet ; and the greater 
_the community, the more extended its scope and action, the 


greater the varieties of functions and operators that will be 
needed. In a nation such as our own all the various and 
sundry minor communities take their special place in the 
greater humanity of the nation itself, as more or less im- 
portant organs or viscera; and the more perfect the nation 
becomes as a whole, the more every part conspires with all 
the rest for the general good, and performs its own special 
use, the stronger and better will it become; till it shall fulfil 
the Scripture idea of a “wise and understanding people.” 

In the human body on earth we are subject to disease 
from the improper performance of functions, which would 
not occur were we in a better, truer, and purer state. A 
like condition befalls communities and nations in their spir- 
itual state, from defects of organization and failure to obtain 
proper service on the part of those who perform the various 
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functions. These defects may occur in parts not absolutely 
necessary to vitality ; in which case they may be endured, 
and perhaps cured ; but if the part affected is vital, death 
must ensue. A nation or state may live, progress, and grow, 
provided the general sense of the people maintains a good, 
honest, and efficient government; but if the government. 
be ‘base, corrupt, and venal, the life of that nation is endan- 
_ gered. There is injury, that is painful but not fatal, arising 
from the misconduct of the people, as from drunkenness, 
vice, laziness, or from strikes and any ungovernable condi- 
tion; but these are often curable and not generally fatal, 
though they are sometimes dangerous, and always painful. 
If, however, the cause of the disease is correctly diagnosed 
and wisely treated, health may be restored, but not. other- 
wise. For perfect health each must do his special function 
—the duty that lies nearest him todo. Even if he think 
himself a square peg .ina round hole, he should try to fit 
the hole as well as possible by rubbing off some of his 
corners. It is only the selfish, foolish, and wicked who will 
not do what they have to do, because they would prefer to 
do what some one else is doing. If the organs in our God- 
made bodies were to act as the organs in our man-made 
communities do, it would be a bad lookout for our individual 
healths. 

We may then conclude with -certainty that the Grand 
Man of heaven, and its correspondent forms on earth, re- 
quire, for their health, peace, perfection, and happiness, the 
complete working together of every organ and function in 
absolute subservience to the head with its brains. The true 
and only Head of all is the Lord Himself; and all subordi- 
nate heads are only such when they work in accordance with 
His direction and guidance. So far as each individual man, 
or community, is governed by love and intelligence derived 
from Him through the Grand Man, or heaven, so far will 
they be truly human. Love to God and charity to the 
neighbor will unite all in a common perfection. | 


J. B. 
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THE “SCIENTIFIC” WRITINGS. 


THE early writings of Emanuel Swedenborg cover a period 
of about thirty-six years, from 1709 to 1745, or from their 
author's twenty-first to his fifty-seventh year. In a loose 
and extremely inaccurate way these have all been denom- 
inated “scientific,” but, aside from his correspondence, we 


may with much more accuracy distinguish three series of 


writings —a literary, a scientific, and a philosophical. The 
first comprises seven small Latin publications (1709-1722), 
all but one of which appeared before his scientific works 
were written. With 1716 began a long series of treatises 
which I class as scientific, but which occasionally deal with 
other subjects. Here come in his articles for the “ Dzdalus 
Hyperboreus;”’ also “ Information Concerning the Tinware 
of Stjernsund,” “On the Importance of an Astronomical 
Observatory in Sweden,” “On the Establishment of Salt 
Works in Sweden,” “Swedish Iron Furnaces,” “ Docks, 
Canal Locks, and Salt Works,” and many others. But that 
his mind was not narrowed to fields purely scientific is 
proved by documents “On the Mode of Aiding Commerce 
and Manufactures,” “On the Regulation of Our Coins and 
Measures,” “ On the Rise and Fall of Swedish Currency.” 
Besides, we know that Swedenborg’s interest in state affairs 
was seldom dormant. Two ideas held by him at this time 
deserve especial notice and are worthy of scientific exam- 
ination : one, his “ New Method of Finding Longitude by 
the Moon,” to which he recurred as late in his theological 
career as 1766 ; the other his conception of a primeval, pre- 
Noachian deluge. This had a powerful influence over his 


later writings. The earth with him is always a “terraque- 
ous” one. Last and crowning the labors of this scientific 
period are his great works on “Iron” and “ Copper,” which 
appeared at the same time as his great philosophical work, the - 
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“Principia.” Throughout the whole series his object seems 
to have been use. Besides those on the deluge, I do not 
remember a single treatise of this class which was not in- 
tended to benefit at least his fellow countrymen. 

But the printed and manuscript works do not indicate by 
any means the entire sum of Swedenborg’s services in this 
direction. Many of his striking engineering feats are already 
well known, and I will not specify them. Though of a more 
spectacular character they have not half the real importance 
of others that might be mentioned. He published the first 
Swedish algebra. He endeavored to improve the method 
of mining copper, and although a conservative and unappre- 
ciative government thwarted this at first, doubtless his ideas 
became known and were disseminated to the advantage of 
his countrymen. Again he rose in protest against the dis- 
crimination exercised by his government in favor of gold 
and silver mining as against iron and copper. The argu- 
ment he used was the very simple and common-sense one 
that so much copper or iron at a market value of ten thou- 
sand dollars was worth more than one thousand dollars’ 
worth of either of the so-called noble metals ; and the mere 
mention of “Swedish Iron” is a judgment between him 
and a government which could not bring itself at that time 
to follow his advice. But, says Professor Schleiden: “ We 
should never be able to finish, if we should attempt to enu- 
-merate all the improvements which Swedenborg introduced 
in the working of the mines of his native country, and it 
would be equally impossible to say how great were his merits 
in promoting the industry and the arts of Sweden.” Many 
of his inventions are still in manuscript or photolithograph, 
but among those published may be mentioned “A New Style 
of Air Pump,” * to which Sprengel, the inventor of. — 
‘mercury pump, is said to have had access. 

The point that comes out most strongly in studying our 


#« Miscellaneous Observations Connected with the Physical Sciences,” Lon- 
don, 1847, p. 64. 
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author's life at this time is its distinctively scientific char- 
acter as opposed to the wordy and detrimental metaphysics 
and scholastics of his day. He proposed among other re- 
forms that four theological and philosophical chairs at the 
University of Upsala should be reduced to three, and a new 
chair established “for the mechanical sciences.” But here 
again the world was too far behind him. It is remarkable 
that, in the face of constant rebuffs from an unappreciative 
age and people, he did not leave his people or his labors in 
disgust. But no, he worked on in his native land until his — 
volumes on Iron and Copper appeared, and up to the time 
of his spiritual illumination he cherished the idea of com: 
piling a great work on the mineral kingdom, which should 
cover all metals and metallic substances then known. He 
did not leave his useful labors in the lower planes until he 
was called from them. 

Let us look back now over this period to gain some idea 
of the kinds of facts with which Swedenborg was provided 
when he entered upon his philosophical labors. In general, 
he was familiar with the phenomena presented by water, 
fire, the atmospheres, color, and even with the workings of 
the human body, though his special anatomical investigations 
were not made until later. But his main source of strength 
was in the mineral kingdom. There, where the bodies of all 
living creatures come to rest, where everything is as near 
death as it can ever get, he had a firm foundation, and he 
it was who should make it live for us. From lowests he is 
led to higher things. And among the multitudes of ele- 
ments which enter into that kingdom, it is curious, and yet 
perfectly expectable, to him who has learned that there is 
no such thing as chance, that the two metals most familiar 
to Swedenborg were copper and iron. How the natural 
good and truth to which these correspond were transmuted 
by the Divine Alchemist into the correspondentials of gold 
and silver through the mind we are now studying we have 
yet to see. | | 
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_ But I delay too long upon this field. It is a fascinating 
one and will certainly repay a careful study on the part of 
properly qualified and properly appreciative students — the 
unappreciative sees nothing; but the series which follows 
is that about which I wish especially to treat. 
In 1717, only one year after Swedenborg’s first scientific 
work appeared, he wrote but did not publish a four-page 
treatise called “The Causes of Things.” In a letter to 
Eric Benzelius, his brother-in-law, dated April 4, of the same 
year, he says, referring to part V. of the Dedalus Hyper- 
boreus, his scientific paper, “I shall perhaps follow with the 
‘Theory of the Earth,’ as I mentioned in my last ” (Tafel’s 
Documents, No. 72.) He was then almost thirty, in the 
prime of life, and in the midst of active scientific labors. 
Small space, indeed, does this germ of a theory seem to oc- 
cupy in that life, this theory which was to overspread the 
whole of it, and bend every faculty to do its bidding. The 
name, aldne, is significant. Swedenborg not only desires to 
know what there is in the world around him, but he must 
_ know why it is there. Two years later he wrote an impor-— 
tant treatise in several parts, some of which are still pre- 
served. This is his first anatomical effort, just as “The 
Causes of Things” is his first effort to explain universal 
phenomena, and is entitled, “ Anatomy, Showing Our Living 
and Moving Force to Consist of Tremulations.” Together 
these two prefigure what was to come. One deals with ma- 
crocosmal nature, the other with microcosmal ; one with the 
universe at large, the other with that specimen of the uni- 
verse, man. In this same order were these two correspond- 
ing series of works undertaken, the macrocosmal, the philos- 
ophy of greater nature appearing first, then those which 
dealt with the human organism. This treatise on anatomy 
is further noteworthy because, as Dr. Tafel tells us, herein 
Swedenborg first enunciates the doctrine of degrees. | 
' Next year, 1720, our author began an elaborate exposi- 
tion of his philosophy. The work containing it was to have 
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appeared in London that year and is entitled Principia 
Rerum Naturalium, “First Principles of Natural Things.” 
_It is known more popularly as the “ Lesser Principia,” the 
work which it is hoped to bring before the English-speaking 
world not many years hence. Why he did not publish it 
himself we can only guess. In Amsterdam, however, in 
the following year, appeared a small work which really con- 
tains a conclusion of his manuscript treatise. Through an 
unwise metamorphosis of the title the English translation 
appears as “ Principles of Chemistry.”” Swedenborg’s own 
title, “A Forerunner of the First Principles of Natural 
Things,” leads me to think that he intended to call attention 
through it to his manuscript work in hope of receiving en- 
couragement enough to publish the latter. Some of the 
ideas contained in that earlier work were, however, com- 
mitted to print in 1722, in the most important section of his 
‘¢ Miscellaneous Observations concerning Natural Things.” 
Between 1722 and the appearance of Swedenborg’s ma- 
crocosmal masterpiece, the published “ Principia,’ he was 
working on two separate lines. On the scientific plane he 
was collecting materials for his large works on iron and 
copper, and on a more interior one, in the realm of causes, 
he was thinking out, or more properly being given, the 
causes of those same phenomena. These he embodied in 
the “Principia.” In the interval, therefore, we have few 
large works from Swedenborg’s pen. Yet there are four 
treatises on “The Genuine Treatment of Metals” covering 
fourteen hundred and eighty-one pages which are still col-— 
lecting dust in the Royal Library of Sweden, no photolith- 
ograph of them ever having been taken. 

From this time we also have preserved a work on “ The 
Magnet and its Qualities,” much of the substance of which 
was subsequently transferred to Part II. of the “ Principia.” 4 
Besides these there are a short treatise on “The Motion of = 
the Elements in General,” “ Papers Referring to the Princi- : 
ples of Nature,” together with a “ Comparison of [Christian] 
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Wolff's Ontology with our Principia.” That Swedenborg 
had not lost his anatomical interest is proved by six pages 
of “ Observations on the Human Body,” and that the great 
passion of his later philosophical period was upon him is 
proved by a sixteen-page treatise on “The Mechanism of 
the Soul and Body.” This appears again in that “Sketch 
of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite” which came 
out in 1 734, shortly after the “ Principia” and the “ Mineral 
Kingdom.” 

Notice the three degrees in Swedenborg’ s works of that 
epoch-making year, 1734, first “Iron” and “Copper,” second 
the Principia, third the Infinite ; the mineral kingdom which 
is death, the infinite which is Life Itself, and the degrees 
by which they are united. Truly this is not accident. | 

Immediately after this Swedenborg quitted physics and 
chemistry for anatomy, universal for particular nature, the 
macrocosm for the microcosm. His works on strictly scien- 
' tific subjects practically cease, too, although, as I have said, 
he still cherished an intention of returning to them. Since 
the mineral world is a basis for both macrocosm and micro- 
_cosm, he stays near it until he has fairly started on his 
second line of work. Then he leaves it and works his way, 
degree after degree, up to the soul. For that, as he plainly 
declares in a little work, translated into English as the “ Way 
to the Knowledge of the si " written in 1738, was now 
his aim. 

I will not attempt to enumerate the so-called anatomical 
works which follow. Those known most familiarly are 
“The Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” “The Animal 
Kingdom,” and “ The Brain.” All three are but fragments 
of a great philosophy of the human organism, a philosophy 
in perfect conformity with his theory of greater nature, on 
on which are to rest the future study of physiology and 
the future science of medicine. The “ Economy” and the 
“ Animal Kingdom ” are surface indications of that magnifi- 
cent philosophy which, like the waters of an ice-covered river, 
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sweeps steadily on beneath. During this period Sweden- 
borg changed his plans two or three times. Great series of 
works were contemplated by him for publication but never 
brought forth. The “Economy” and the “ Animal King- 
dom” are, in fact, portions of two such projected cyclope- 
dias of philosophy. Here we seem to recognize a contest 
between the divine plan and the plans of Swedenborg him- 
self, and when all the manuscripts are properly arranged for 
publication we shall find, I think, that they fall into chapters 
of a great divinely-illuminated book. In this thought I am 
confirmed by a stray page from among Swedenborg’s manu- 
scripts which is assigned to the year 1740. It is entitled 
“The Corpuscular Philosophy in Brief,” and contains nothing 
more nor less than a summary of all the essential points in 
his philosophy. At the foot in an underscored line he adds, 
These things are true for I have the sign. (Document 313, 55.) 

Defining the works of this anatomical period a little more 
closely we might say that the series represented by the 
“Economy” deals more with universals, that represented 
by the “Animal Kingdom” more with particulars. From 
the very first our author perceived that the brain was the 
most important organ to explore in his search for the soul. 
Accordingly, the first treatises which have come down to us 
from this time concern the brain, and on the nervous sys- 
tem he seems to have expended most of his energies. 
Nevertheless, there is scarcely an organ in the body of 
which he has not something to tell us. Even forms of life 
lower than man were investigated, as is proved by various 
short studies, especially one upon “ Swammerdam’s Book of 
Nature.” The works published by himself contain the larg- 
est portion of data concerning the lower planes. Most of 
his material on “ The Brain” and nervous system was left 
in manuscript and has only begun to appear in compara- 
tively recent times. Yet it is in that very field furthest . 
removed from the senses where Swedenborg is truest and 
grandest in the sweep of his intellect. : 
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Here, as at earlier dates, we have indications that our 


_philosopher was reaching out to higher things. He realized 


the unity of nature, as no man before or since, and in his 
chapter on “The Characteristic and Mathematical Philos- 
ophy of Universals,’’ he endeavored to grasp some principle 
which shall admit us by an @ priori way into the secrets of 
nature. We have significant treatises also on “ Faith and 
Good Works,” the “Comparison of the Three Systems Con- 
cerning the Intercourse Between the Soul and Body,” that 
is, between those of Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnitz, and 
the “Origin and Propagation of the Soul.” In his “ Hiero- 
glyphic Key to Natural and Spiritual Mysteries,” 1741, we 
even have what amounts to a primer of correspondences. 
For one who has read or is reading Swedenborg’s “ anat- 
omical” works it is interesting to take up his “ Dream 


Book,” published among the Documents, and study how the 


deeper illumination gradually increased upon him. He had 
remarkable dreams from 1736, two years after the “ Prin- 
cipia’’ came out. From 1743 we have short notes of them, 
from 1744 we have quite full records, and in 1745 the illu- 
mination is fully bursting upon him. From this we learn 
too that while writing the “‘ Animal Kingdom” and the un- 
published work on “Sense” he was guided from heaven. 
Owing to this unseen power he finally broke off his so- 
called scientific labors in the fall of 1744 and began his 
“Worship and Love of God,” a pzan of creation into which 
he symbolically disposed the generals of his entire system 
of philosophy, and for which he was directed to use only 
what he himself had written. This gave place in the fol- 
lowing year to labors whose products are known to us as. 
the “Adversaria.” Parts of them, at least, before 1747, 
belong to this philosophical series, and here he carries his 
system to the Word of God, showing the natural signifi- 


cance of the purely symbolic parts. In 1747 his celestial 


degree was opened to him and the ery theetogres? 
works begun. 
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Now let us review the above imperfect exposition of Swe- 
denborg’s early works to see what general conclusions can 
be drawn. The earliest or poetical series would seem to 
have little interest for us apart from the idea which they 
give of the kind of intellect Swedenborg then possessed, 
and I might say very much the same of his scientific series. 
I believe that both should be published as soon as practica- 
ble, both in Latin and English, for without them our idea of 
the make-up of Swedenborg’s mind when he approached his 
later work will be very incomplete. What inventions and | 
discoveries may really be assigned to him, also depends 
somewhat upon these works, and so from a historical —_ 
of view they will certainly prove interesting. __ 

It is not, however, from a strictly scientific point of view 
that Swedenborg is to be valued, and here we have the root 
of a great deal of misapprehension in the church, first as 
to Swedenborg’s earlier writings, and second as to the aim 
of those who are now working to bring them out. The 
titles of the “ Principia,” “The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom,” and “ The Animal Kingdom,” have misled casual 
readers into speaking of them as “scientific.” But in 
making my classification you will notice that I have assigned 
all of these to the philosophical series. They are not ina 
strict sense scientific works. I think that the support ac- 
corded to the new scientific movement would be more gen- | 
eral if this were properly understood. I can appreciate the 
widespread misapprehension of these writings from my own 
misapprehension before I had any acquaintance with them. 
Deceived by the titles I instinctively thought : “‘ These scien- 
tific works may be very interesting and may be worth study- 
ing for evidence that Swedenborg was in advance of his age 
as a scientist ; but discoveries have been so numerous since 
his day that there can be little in them of any but historical 
value.” That is the position of the world at large, and ap- 
parently it is the position of nine out of every ten New- 
Churchmen. Were their conception of the works correct, 
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their conclusions would be correct as well. Were Sweden- 
borg’s anatomical writings really anatomical, really more 
ancient editions of tomes like those of Gray and Quain, 
neither I nor any other scientist would give them more con- 
sideration than that vouchsafed by curiosity. Anatomies 
are little more than dictionaries of facts, and as the world 
moves, those dictionaries will be altered and _ perfected. 
Swedenborg’s so-called anatomical works are not really such. 
The anatomical material included in them is with very slight 
exceptions taken from the labors of other men. His own 
work is more nearly physiological. He regards use in every- 
thing ; he elucidates function and the functional relation of 
one organ to another. Our anatomy does tell us that such 
and such an organ appears in such and such a place, has 
such and such a form, and is composed of such and such 
parts. Yes, but after you know all that, what are. you going 
to do with it? I am informed by those who have every 
reason to know that, while our anatomies are very complete 
and satisfactory, physiologies are contradictory and often 
very much “at sea.” Here it is where Swedenborg'’s “ sci- 
ence” comes in. His work is not, however, like an ordinary 
physiology. He gives the philosophy of use as exemplified 
in the human body; he gives us the grand principles of 
structure and if he errs in any particulars, those particulars 
are capable of correction by means of the grand general 
principles under which they stand. Now what his so-called 
anatomies do for the microcosm — I do not say human body, 
for a human being is more than that — his “ Principia” and | 
other works before 1734 do for greater nature or the uni- 
verse. This third series of writings is thus in reality philo- 
sophical, not scientific, and thus not subject to the aging 
process to which all purely scientific works are subjected. 
Founded mainly in the realm of causes they cannot as a 
whole grow old. | | 

_And beyond the mere fact that these works are philo- — 
sophical I must specify that they are philosophy as the 
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scientific mind sees it. That is the main reason why the 
term science is so persistently applied to them. For in the 
modern world of thought we have two systems of patine: 
ophy. One of these is called by the name “ philosophy ” 


the other masquerades under that of “science.” The first 


‘includes all such philosophies as those of Kant, Locke, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer, and with them this early philos- 
ophy of Swedenborg has little to do. As scientific philoso- 
phy I would class many general scientific theories. Such 
are Laplace’s Nebular Theory, Darwin’s Theory of Evo- 
lution, and the doctrines of Lamark, Weismann, and the 
determinists. Science proper would deal simply with facts. 
When we rise above our facts in an endeavor to account for 
them we have, whether we will or no, a philosophy. It is 
this sort of philosophy, a philosophy founded directly on 


facts, which Swedenborg, or One above him, has given to — 


us. Not until he has risen into the so-called “theological ” 
realm do we think of comparing him with men who are 
strictly denominated philosophers, and we do not then re- 
alize that those world-embracing truths are reared from such 


a broad foundation. This last point, however, is the one. 


which interests scientists, and it is the one which is all 
important in the present age not only to them but to the 
world at large. “Man is led from natural things to spir- 
itual.”” The incalculable superiority of Swedenborg over all 


the pure philosophers is that he served his term in the quar- 


ries of the Egyptians. He earned his right to philosophize. 

Holding this conception of Swedenborg, I cannot alto- 
gether sympathize with those who encourage the publication 
of his writings and are interested in the work of our Asso- 
ciation, but who do so from the standpoint of “old science.” 


There are those who seem to constitute a sort of Sweden- 


borg Advertising Company. They do not seem to care 
about his early works for the system contained therein. 
Assuming like too many of our would-be friends that the 
general theories of modern science must necessarily be cor- 
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rect, they wish to have their pride tickled by being able to 
show the world that Swedenborg discovered such and such 
things before those to whom they have usually been attrib- 
uted. This theological “I told you so,” buzzed continually 
into scientific ears is likely to do as much harm as good. 
That Swedenborg did discover or have perceptions of things 
since verified may serve to attract a first interest among sci- 
entists which in time shall ripen into something more, but it 
is not to be mistaken for the principal thing. If the works’ 
had no more use than this they would not pay for the pub- 
lishing. If Swedenborg forestalled such and such a discov- 
ery, that is a rather interesting fact, but one of no future 
importance. I consider it a rather creditable thing for 
Laplace to have come so near Swedenborg as he did, far as 
that is from the truth. It is not an especially creditable 
thing for Swedenborg to have resembled him or Darwin or 
any other man. They.are the ones to be congratulated. 

But now I must take up the subject of the errors. To 
give you an idea of their just valuation is a delicate matter, 


but I will try. That there are such we know well and he 


himself was aware of them. In his “Dream Book” we 
read :— 

- How I opposed myself to the Spirit and how I then enjoyed this, 
but afterwards found that it was folly, without life and coherence, and 
that consequently a great deal of what I had written, in proportion as 
I.had rejected the power of the Spirit, was of that description; and 
indeed that thus all the faults are my own, but the truths are not my 
own. 


And in another place, speaking of certain persuasive 
sirens, he remarks that they mingled with his works on 
anatomy. These two are practically the only places I have 
yet found where he throws discredit upon his earlier work. 
They do indicate probable errors in those treatises. Let us 
see how much. The first is such a general statement that it 
should not be allowed too much influence. His writing was 
partly folly. But did he publish it ? and if not did he leave 
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what he knew to be such among his. papers? We know 
what becomes of papers written during our earlier years, 
when we discover (what everybody else probably knew al- 
ready) that they are “folly.” Is it unlikely that Sweden- 
borg should do the same? And have we evidence of it? 
There are gaps in Swedenborg’s manuscript treatises, parts 
undoubtedly written and subsequently destroyed or lost ; 
and especially a work on “ Providence,” to which he refers 
as having been written, is missing. A work like that is the 
very one in which we should expect error, for the theme 
was too far above the plane.on which he was then at work. 
Our own “folly” is apt to arise in just the same way, when 
we impatiently push ahead of our legitimate field of labor 
for the present, although later, as with Swedenborg, the 
same sort of speculation may be perfectly in order. Yet 
the concluding clause, “ All the faults are my own, but the 
truths are not my own,” would seem to be addressed to 
the reader and indicate that some of these “faults” were 
published. | | 

The second statement is, however, wholly conclusive. Per- 
_ suasive sirens mixed in his works on anatomy. A source of 
probable, nay certain error, is here indicated which can only 
apply to his published treatises. But here again we must ask 
the question, how vital are they? In the past it has been cus- 
tomary to pass these few remarks through a magnifying 
glass. Swedenborg made errors in his scientific works, ergo, 
we will not be responsible for the scientific works. _ And the 
result: For at least fifty years New-Churchmen have en- 
deavored to climb into the second-story window of faith 
upon ladders furnished by Laplace, Darwin, and Co. ; for 
fifty years our church fathers have pitted spiritual doctrines 
against natural theories. They have done well, surprisingly 
well, considering the handicap, but, if others are satisfied 
with the result, Iam not. But to the question, Are these 
errors vital? First let us examine the statement in which 
Swedenborg admits their existence. It seems that sirens 
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“mingled ” in his anatomical works ; they did not constitute 
the sole source of his inspiration, they tempered the influx 
from that other source. What was the other source? With 
what did they mingle? And the first of these same quota- 
tions gives us a clew: “A great deal of what I had written, 
in proportion as I had rejected the power of the Spirit, was 
folly.” 
The philosophical works represent, then, a period of war- 
fare and mixture, yet from the very statements from which 
we discover the fact, it seems that they only mixed, and that 
the other source of Swedenborg’s inspiration was divine. 
“The faults are my own, but the truths are not my own.” 
Comparing the two sources and considering the relative 
power of the two over Swedenborg, during the rest of his 
life, I think it may fairly be presumed that the main current, 
the principal body of truth, was from that other Source. | 
. Now turning to evidence corroborative of our position, a 
wealth of testimony presents itself. I have referred already 
to the “ Corpuscular Philosophy in Brief,” where his general 
scientific principles seem to be divinely confirmed, and I 
have noted the many places in his “ Dream Book” where 
similar things continually occur. A critical comparison of 
his theological with his philosophical ideas gives the same 
result. We have in both the doctrines of degrees, of cor- 
respondence, of influx, of universals and singulars, of gen- 
erals and particulars, of the animal spirit and purer blood, 
the circulation of life, the bullular composition of substance, 
the planes of atmosphere, actives and passives. If such 
elements as the animal spirits, purer blood, and bullz are 
rejected from his theological works as due to the “ prevail- 
ing errors” of his day, we thereby open an avenue for the 
death of every vital New-Church principle. If they are not 
rejected it behooves us to know something about them. 
Thus the weight of errors seems to be altogether slight. 
They cannot involve any fundamental principle, nor can they 
involve any important particular principle. It is interesting 
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to know that when Swedenborg proposed to revise the 
“Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” a work which has been 
especially attacked for its “inaccuracies,” he was directed in 


_a dream to let it alone. (See Dream Book, Tafel’s Docu- 


ments.) 

Most of these errors are probably due immediately to er- 
roneous observations communicated to Swedenborg through 
other men. It is a curious yet explicable fact, that Sweden- 
borg is apt to be truer the further removed his mind be- 


comes from objects of sense. When, however, he desired — 


to present the vivid perceptions which had been given him 
before the learned of the world, it was necessary to use facts 
and observations known to them. Indeed, were it not for 


such observations he himself would have had no vessels to 
receive perception. But we all know how almost uncon- 


sciously we are influenced by the audience which is to exam- 
ine our work. But while this will account for tendencies to 
error in his published scientific works, though they are yet 


_ $0 inspiring, it leads us to expect even more oe from 


the manuscript treatises. 

Our patience is constantly tried by n men | who cry that Swe- 
denborg’s scientific works can be of no value, because this 
mathematical computation is incorrect, or that anatomical 
fact misstated. These are the miracle-loving New-Church- 
men. They seem to have no true mental perspective. We 


do not recommend Swedenborg as a mathematical, or an 


anatomical, or a physical, or an astronomical phenomenon. 
When God wants such a man he knows how to produce one. 


Swedenborg was no mathematician as such, but he made~ 


known the underlying laws of all mathematics; no anato- 
mist, but anatomical eras will be dated from him; no physi- 
cist or astronomer in the strait-laced, modern, scientific 
sense, but physicists and astronomers will come back to his 
principles in the time to come. But it is almost impossible 
to convey an idea of just the scientific position which Swe- 
denborg holds. That the scientific investigator may be all 
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the more a theologian for investigating, and the student of 
spiritual laws all the more a scientist, few can understand. 
As ill balanced as the over analytic are those on the other 
side who reduce the principles of Swedenborg to such 
misty abstractions that they amount to nothing, and then 
invite the theories of Laplace and Darwin in to take their 
place. | 
To make as firm an impression as possible of the way in 
which we would have Swedenborg’s philosophical works re- 
garded, conceive of them according to the doctrine of de- 
_ grees. The lowest degree in Swedenborg’s works, that of 
sense and science, is constituted by the works which I have 
denominated “scientific,” the middle or rational plane by 
those which I have denominated philosophical, the highest 


or soul plane, by those which are usually denominated the-— 


ological. The “scientific” works are thus in purely natural 
light, in light where every one can examine them. They are 
thus improvable works, and since they are based in the world 
of time and space they will grow old, and if they do not 
die it will be because they are made to live through the 
light reflected back upon them from the other writings. 
The philosophical works are on the border. As the rational 
plane has a natural and a spiritual side the light in these 
works is a mixed light. In so far as they partake of the 
spiritual which is beyond time and space they are immortal ; 
in so far as they partake of nature which is dead, they, like 
the scientific works, are subject to old age and death, but 
not to old age and death zx toto. Moreover, since with Swe- 
denborg the spiritual side predominated, the spiritual or im- 
mortal side predominates also in these works, and vastly 
predominates. The theological or celestial works being 
based entirely in the immortal degrees, are to a very limited 
extent, if at all, improvable. They are not subject to the 
aging influence of time, and are immortal. But if the phil- 
osophical and theological works occupy degrees by them- 
selves, the former are none the less essential. Wecan as ill 
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spare one single degree from our own bodies, as from the 
system of Swedenborg. And we should not make the mis- 
take of supposing that since the middle plane partakes of 
natural and spiritual, the works which are of that plane 
resolve themselves into natural errors and theological truths. 
This plane is a distinct plane by itself, nor can any amount 
of refining change it into any other. 

This threefold conception of Swedenborg’s works also 
throws a flood of light upon the manner in which the New 
Dispensation is coming down. We know from the doctrines 
that there is a sympathetic development of the highest and 
lowest planes together, intermediates being filled in last. 
Thus the plane of celestial perception bears a close relation 
to the sense plane, the spiritual to the scientific, the spir- 
itual rational to the natural reason. In the same way the 
highest heaven and the lowest hell were organized first, the 
intermediates later. In just such a way, it seems to me, is 
the New Church coming. We may very justly say that 
Swedenborg’s first and last works were received first and 
have already been accepted. It is a matter of church his- 
tory that the theological works were received before the 
philosophical. It is not quite so clear, at first, yet equally 
certain, that Swedenborg’s earliest series of writings have 
also been accepted. The modern scientific idea, the desire 
to accumulate and digest facts, is in perfect harmony with 
Swedenborg’s own early aspirations, and the spirit displayed 
by him in those early treatises. It matters not that com- 
paratively little attention has been paid to Swedenborg’s 
strictly scientific works as such. The kind of work there 
entered upon by him, the scientific spirit displayed therein, 
has been accepted. In the base levelling of all branches of 
learning before this scientific idea, I see only the great sci- 
entific plane of the New Church being organized, just as 
the small body of New-Churchmen — not those who have 
been members of our churches merely, but those who have 
inwardly perceived that the doctrines are true — just as they 
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have constituted in some sense a celestial, a centre of mun- 
dane illumination. But hitherto communication between the 
two has only been mediate. 

The New Church so called would thus seem to have oc- 
cupied a representative position. The planes have not all 
been filled in beneath it. Nor do I consider myself unwar- 
ranted in speaking of churches of a representative character 
at a time when we know that representative worship in gen- 
eral has ceased, for while that is true in the larger sense as - 
applied to the whole series of churches, the development of 
each probably imitates the development of the whole. Swe- 
denborg himself declared that the New Church would come 
“by degrees,” and I hold that the time has come for another 
great movement, for the taking on of another “degree,” the 
filling of the gap between heaven and earth with the great 
rational of the New Church contained in the philosophical 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Joun R. SWANTON. 
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Jehovah only in Exon. vi. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 15; Isa. xii. 2; 
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THE DIVINE NAMES IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


To all readers of the Bible the subject before us is one 
of great importance. To those who reverently read its 
pages for the sole purpose of being instructed thereby in 
the way of life, which so far as they know is the sole pur- 
pose for which the Word was given to man, the issue here 
is as grave as to those readers who have learned that the 
Word is the divine means of bringing men into conjunction 
with the Lord and consociation with the angels. And these 
divine means are a common blessing to those readers who 
know that this is so, and to those who know it not. This 
truth is the core of the question before us, and this we 
must not lose sight of in the discussion. | 

Before entering upon an investigation of our subject in 
the light of the New Church, it may be well to state the 
question as to those features of it in which all readers of 
the Bible have an interest, and about which they ought to 
know. I refer here to the philological side of the subject. 
Erudite Hebraists who are authority on these points con- 
stitute a sort of close guild in the republic of letters. But 
all that is necessary for the New-Churchman to know, that 
he may intelligently set forth this prefatory part of the 
‘subject, is easily accessible in the various theological diction- 
aries of Calmet, Kitto, Smith, and McClintock and Strong. 
On these points of scholarship which here concern us they 
are all agreed. All Bible readers should know as much of 
this philological side of the question as is here reproduced. 
We are told then that in the Old Testament the words Je- 
hovah and Adonai are both rendered in the English version 
Lord. The former is generally rendered by the word Lorp 
(sometimes God), and printed in small capitals to distinguish 
it from Adonai rendered by the same word. It is rendered 
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xxvi. 4, and in the compound proper names following. 
(McClintock and Strong, Dictionary, Article Jehovah.) 


The difference between Jehovah and Adonai is generally marked in 
the English translation by printing the word in small capitals when it 
represents the former, and with an initial capital only when it is the 
translation of the latter. (Smith, Article Lord.) 


The true pronunciation of the name by which God was 
_ known to the Hebrews has been entirely lost. 
In Calmet we read : 


The true pronunciation, etymology, and signification are lost... . 
In no one instance have the Seventy attempted here [in the Septuagint] 
to give the pronunciation of this word as they do of that of other 
proper names. Whether it was known to these translators or not we 
are unable to tell. The word itself occurs in more than fifteen hundred 
instances in the Hebrew Scriptures. ... The name has never been 


written with its original vowels in the Hebeew Scriptures, and we can- 


not now determine what the original sound of the word was. Very 
early the true pronunciation was lost. It is probable that when the 
_ temple was destroyed the name ceased any longer to be pronounced, 
and was finally lost. (Stuart, in Bib. Ref. Vol. I.) 

More than this, its radical signification is not known with 
certainty, though the “ Self-Existent-One” is the generally 
accepted signification of the name; and even the spelling of 
the word by modern scholars is so different from the usual 
_ way, that, as found on the pages of Toy’s “ Quotations in 
the New Testament” where the spelling is Yahwe, it can 
scarcely be identified as the name of the God of the He- 
brews. 

Adonai, as was said above, is the other word in the Old 
Testament which is also translated Lord in the English ver- 
sion, but with an initial. capital only, whereas Jehovah is 


translated Lord with all capitals. Adonai is a title of infre- | 
quent occurrence in the historical books. It is found in 


Genesis only in xx. 2, 8; xviii. 3, 27, 30, 31,32; XX.4}; once 
in Num., xiv. 17; twice in DeEur,, iii. 24; ix. 26; twice in 
Josu., vii. 7, 8; four times in Judges, and soon. In other 
passages of these books, Lord is the translation of Jehovah, 
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except in Exon. xxili. 17 ; xxxiv. 23: DrEuT. x. 17: JosH. 
iii. 11, 13, where Adonai is so rendered. (Smith, Article 
Lord.) 2 

These trite items of information are sisal forward here, 
that the reader may see that, if there are any solid reasons 
why the original word Jehovah should be pronounced when- 
ever in the Authorized Version the word Lord is found 
printed in-capitals, the like reasons exist why the original 
word Adonai should be pronounced whenever in the Author- 
ized Version the word Lord is found printed with an initial 
capital only; and, indeed, for still stronger reasons, for in 
this instance the etymology, orthography, and pronunciation 


of the word in the Hebrew are not in dispute. So likewise, 


if the word Lord with the initial capital is the accepted 
English equivalent of Adonai, the same word with all capi- 
tals may be accepted as the English equivalent for Jehovah. 

This is a statement of the case; and the question now 
comes before us, whether it is better in the reading of the 
Scriptures in public worship to use the text of the common 
English version without change, or to substitute for the 
word Lord, when printed in that text in capitals, the Hebrew 
name of the God of the Hebrews, Jehovah. To those per- 
_ sons who in such cases as this regard the teachings of Swe- 

denborg as of final authority, and, in fact, as the source of 
safe instruction in all things of doctrine, ethics, and prac- 
tice; who, indeed, must find in those teachings reasons, 
other than those of the philologist, for adopting either the 
one or the other of the methods in question —to them, es- 
pecially, is this paper addressed. 

At the outset, it is proper for me to say that I am aware 
that, with some, there are what seem to be strong reasons 
for holding views not in accordance with the spirit of this 
article. I respect the feelings and opinions of those per- 
sons who from that cause differ from me; but I am con- 
strained to say that when they on these lines traverse the 
case anew, they 1 will find solid reasons for adopting the views 
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here presented ; and will at the same time see some phases 
of the subject in a light by which its importance may be 
more distinctly discerned. 

I. Swedenborg in translating quotations etl the He- 
brew Scriptures into the Latin, carried over untranslated, 
the name of the God of the Hebrews, Jehovah, in those 
places in the Word where in the corresponding verses in 
the English text the word Lord in capital letters is found ; 
but in those cases where in the corresponding verses in the 


English text the word Lord with initial capital only is found, 


signifying that the word in the Hebrew is Adonai, he has 
not carried over into the Latin the untranslated word, but 
has rendered it by the equivalent of the English word Lord. 


This is made as a general statement. If there be any . 


exceptions it is not necessary to consider them in this 
connection. 

I need not cite any passages from Seatiehia in confir- 
mation of the statement as to the word Jehovah, for all 
readers of the writings are doubtless aware of the fact ; but 
that those who are interested in this question may have all 
the data before them whereby to reach a rational judgment 


- concerning it, I shall generally draw largely from Sweden- 


borg passages confirmatory of the positions taken in this 
article. And among them and first in order are those in 
support of the statement just made respecting the translation 
by Swedenborg of the Hebrew word Adonai; that is, that 
he has translated it by the same word which for the same 
purpose has been taken by the translators of the Authorized 
Version. I mean, of course, that not only here but through- 
out, he has used the Latin word of which the English equiv- 
alent is Lord. 

A few quotations, and a few one, are necessary to make 
this point clear. They are as follows :— 

My Lord [Adonai] signifies a Trine in one. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2156.) 
., Three times in the year shall every male be seen before the faces of 
the Lord Jehovah. . . . By Jehovah is signified the Divine Esse, and 


_ by Lord the Divine Existere from the Esse. (/bid., 9297.) 
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There is in the Lord a Divine Trinity, and the Divine Unity in the 
Divine Trinity is represented by three men (GEN. xviii.) who were also 
called angels... . But in His Divine Unity He was called Lord 
[Adonai] (xviii. 3; xix. 18). (Coronis, 49.) é : 


The Lord also appeared to Joshua as prince of the host of Jehovah | 


before whom Joshua fell on his face to the earth and called Him his 
Lord [Adonai]. (/did.) 

The purpose of bringing these quotations in here is stated 
above. They will be brought forward presently in another 
connection ; and their importance in the elucidation of cer- 
tain underlying laws pertaining to the internal sense of the 


Word will then be considered. 


II. The branch of our subject which stands next in order 
to that to show which is the purpose of the preceding quo- 
tations, is the meaning which in his explication of the spir- 
itual sense, the author tells us is attached to the name 
Jehovah. It is not necessary that I should draw largely 
from the writings for the purpose in hand. The fact which 
it is important to set before the reader, in order that through 
fulness of data he may reach a sound judgment in this 
matter is, that, from the statements from Swedenborg which 
follow — and I need scarcely say they are but a few of many 
of similar import — Jehovah signifies the divine internal, in 
those Scriptural texts to which these explications refer ; for 
this is the plain teaching of the following words : — 

Where truth is treated of in the Word, God is named, but where it 
treats of good, Jehovah is named (see n. 2586). . . . In verse 12, and in 
the following verses, He is called Jehovah, because it there treats of 
deliverance. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2769.) 


That above in this chapter it says God, but here first Jehovah, is be- 
cause He is called God where it treats of truth, but Jehovah where it 


treats of good. (/bid., 2586; see also 2822, 9167, 2807.) 


Jehovah, or the Lord’s internal, was the very celestial of love, that is, 
love itself. . . . This love itself is Jehovah. . . . Jehovah alone is the 
Esse of all life, or life itself because alone He is love. (/bid., 1735.) 

“I am Jehovah,” signifies the Lord’s internal man, which is Jehovah. 
. . . The internal of the Lord, that is, whatever the Lord received from 


the Father, was Jehovah in Him, because He was conceived of Jeho- 


vah. (/bid., 1815.) 
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By Jehovah God in the Word no other one is meant but the Lord, 

. by Jehovah His Divine Esse, and by God the Divine Existere there- 
from; thus by Jehovah is meant the Divine good of the Divine love, 
and by God the Divine truth proceeding from His Divine good. — 


6905.) 


Where good is treated of the name Jehovah is used; but where truth 
is treated of the name God is used. (Apocalypse Explained, 653.) 

Where Divine good is understood in the Word then Lord and Jeho- 
vah are mentioned, and where Divine truth is understood God is men- 
tioned. (/bid., 689.) 


Lord Jehovah, God of Israel, signifies the continual appearance and — 
presence of the Lord —as also in the truths of faith—as is manifest . 
from the explication of these words in 9297. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10672). 


“ Abram said Lord Jehovih,” signifies the Lord’s perception. .. . 
This perception was a sensation and perceptive knowledge of all things 
that were doing in heaven, and was a continual communication and in- 
ternal conversation with Jehovah, which the Lord alone had [Abram is 
the interior man; the Lord Jehovih is the internal in respect to the in- 
terior, 1790]; . . . The like is signified in what follows, wherever it 
occurs that knem said to Jehovah (1791). That the Lord Jehovih is 
the internal man in respect to the interior, appears from what has al- 


ready been said concerning the Lord’s internal man, namely, that it was 


Jehovah Himself, of whom He was conceived, and whose only son He 
was. ... In the Word frequent mention is ‘made of the Lord Jehovih, 
yea, wheresoever Jehovah the Lord is spoken of He is called not Lord 
Jehovah, but Lord Jehovih, and this especially when it treats of temp- 
tations. (/did., 1793.) 


These quotations are designedly placed here —as consecu- 
tive to those pertaining to Swedenborg’s method of carrying 
over the Hebrew divine names into the Latin version of the 
Scriptures — because they set forth truths, at once important 
and indisputable, the knowledge of which has led some well- 
informed New-Churchmen to substitute the word Jehovah, 
in public reading, in those places where the term Lord in 
capitals has been used by the translators of the Authorized 
Version as the conventional equivalent of Jehovah. They 
are purposely so placed that the two classes of quotations 
may bring to the reader their legitimate force, with whatever 
view they clash, or com 5 they support, so that we 
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may have all the data before us to reach a sound judgment 
at the close. 

III. An enquiry like this before | us should be carried on 
step by step from beginning to end. And our next: step is 
to bring out in strong array, commensurate with its gravity 
as a truth revealed from heaven, that He who in the letter 


of the Old Testament is named Jehovah is the “ Lord God 


‘and Saviour Jesus Christ” (True Christian Religion, 2, 3, 
171.) The passages drawn from the writings may seem to 
unnecessarily copious, to establish the simple statement 


that Jehovah is the Lord. But-the more profound the con-. 


viction in the mind of the reader that these words from 
Swedenborg in all their fulness of sense are indeed the 


simple truth, the more earnest will be his wish to have set | 


before him reenforcing passages whereby that simple truth 


may be fitly valued and deeply confirmed. Therefore I give © 


a larger number of extracts than under unlike conditions 
might seem necessary. There are many others that might 
be cited were it needful. My comments here will be lim- 
ited to the obvious sense of the quoted words. . The consid- 
eration of their implications will be deferred until we come 
to the discussion of that branch of the subject — the spir- 
itual sense of the Word considered in its relation to the 
sense of the letter, and conversely— upon an intelligent 
understanding of which only, I conceive, can this matter be 
properly explained, and the questions which come out of it 
convincingly answered. 


Quotations from the writings —_— upon the point now 


before us, here follow :— 


By Jehovah in the Word of the Old Testament is everywhere meant 
the Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2005.) 


The Most Ancient Church above all others adored and ee 


the Lord. (/éid., 441.) 


There are many principles in the Lord, and all are Jehovah. (/did,, 


3035-) 
THAT THE LORD WAS FROM ETERNITY [capitals the author’s}, may 
appent & from the fact that it was the Lord who spake by the prophets, 
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and that from this as well as from the fact that from Him was the Di- 
vine truth, He was called the Word (JOHN i. 1-4)... . That He was 
from eternity He clearly teaches elsewhere in JOHN i. tc 27, 30. (lbid., 


3704.) 


The Lord is the God of the Universe, uncreate and Infinite, Jehovah, 
Life in Himself. (Divine Love and Wisdon, 4.) : 


Jehovah the Creator is the Lord from eternity; and the “ils the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer is the Lord born in time, thus as to His Divine 
Human. (Apocalypse Revealed, 630.) 


Those who are taught of Jehovah (IsA. liv. 13) are taught by the Lord 
Himself, as He teaches in JOHN vi. 45, 46. (Heaven and Hell, 25.) 

The God who is the Creator and- Governor of the universal heaven 
and universal earth is the Lord. (/bid., 324.) 


_ That by the Word coming forth from Jehovah is signified from the 
Lord is evident, inasmuch as by Jehovah, so often mentioned in the 
Old Testament is never meant any other than the Lord, see 1343, 1736, 
1815, 2156, 2329, 3023, 3035. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3160; see also 1729, 
that “with the Lord all is Jehovah”; also 1475, 3251, 1921, 6402, 
7664, 7095, 8046.) _ 

That the Lord was from eternity manifestly appears from the Word, 
although He was afterward born in time; for He Himself spake by 
Moses and the prophets. He Himself also had appeared to many, and 
it is there said that He was Jehovah. (/6id., 3061.) 

By God and by Jehovah in the Word the Lord is meant, for there is 
no other God besides Him; for He is the very Father, and He is the 
very Son, for they are One: the Father is in Him, and He in the Father, 
as He Himself teaches in JOHN xiv. 9-11. (/bid., 6302.) 

“Except to Jehovah alone,” signifies that the Lord is to be wor- 
shippéd, who only and alone is God. That, to Jehovah, denotes to the 
Lord is because by Jehovah in the Word, no other is meant than the 
Lord. (Jbid., 9194.) 

“And ye shall worship. Jehovah your God, ” signifies the oni of 
the Lord alone, . . . because Jehovah in the Word is the Lord. (/did., 
9322.) 

Know therefore that the Lord is Jehovah Himself, or the Father in 
Human form. . . . The Lord from eternity was Jehovah, or the Father 
in human form, but not yet in the flesh; and whereas Jehovah or the 
Father willed to put on all the human, for the sake of the salvation of 
fhe human race, therefore also He assumed flesh. (/di4., 9315.) 
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Jehovah Himself, that is the Lord, descended upon Mount Sinai in 
fire, and attended by angels; and thence promulgated them [the laws 
of the Decalogue] in a loud voice. . . . By reason of the Lord’s pres- 
ence in that law and around it, miracles were wrought by the ark in 
which the law was contained. (Doctrine of Life, 55.) | 


Jehovah, that is, the Lord, descended upon Mount Sinai and promul- 
gated the law. (Apocalypse Explained, 405.) 


Jehovah in the Word is the Lord, who is called Jehovah from the 
Divine good, and God from Divine truth... That Jehovah in the 
Word is the Lord ... and that the Lord is called Jehovah where 
Divine good is treated of . . . see 2769, 2870, 2822, 4022, 6303, 9167. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 10081.) 5 


What especially concerns us now in these passages is the 
affirmation so many times repeated that Jehovah in the Word 
is the Lord. Taken together they are important in their 
bearing upon other phases of the question before us, the 
consideration of which is deferred for the present, that it 


may be given later on in a more effective connection. This 


declaration of Swedenborg, that Jehovah is the Lord, is not 
an instance where the greater includes the less, and which 
for that reason would not be true if put in converse terms ; 
for he also declares that the men who appeared to Abraham 


are also called Jehovah in verses 13, 14, 22 and 33, and 


“the Divine Itself, the Divine Human, and the Holy Pro- 


ceeding are the same as the Lord, and the Lord the same © 


as Jehovah” (Arcana Coelestia, 2156). Possibly the state- 
ment appears here in this form for the two-fold purpose of 
guarding the reader from falling into error by abating the 
force of the language, and possibly also for the purpose of 
giving that language greater force by a restatement which 
would bar out unwarranted qualifications. 

This identification of the two holy names as belonging 
to the One Omnipotent Lord God and Saviour makes it 
certain that the attributes of the one — Jehovah — are by 
necessity of the case the attributes of the other — the Lord. 
Hence we are told by the author that the Lord is the 
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Creator of the universe, who is also named Jehovah. The 
passage is “Apocalypse Revealed,” 630, and is as follows : — 


The Lord alone is to be worshipped, because He alone is the Creator, 
Saviour, Redeemer, and from Him alone the angelic heaven and the 
church, and all things relating to them exist. . . . Jehovah the Creator 
is the Lord from eternity. . . . Who cannot understand that one God 
is the Creator of the universe, and that there are not three creators. 


Of the same import are these extracts :— 


The Lord . . . is the God of heaven and the God of earth; He cre- 
ated the universe full of so many innumerable stars which are suns. 
. He alone continually preserves and sustains the same as He cre- 
ated them. (Apocalypse Explained, 726.) 
The Lord equally as the Father is God, infinite, seni uncreate, 
omnipotent, and neither of them is first or last, or greater or lea, but 
they are altogether equal. (/did., 805.) 


It is scarcely needful to cite passages to show. that what 
has been said on the foregoing page is as applicable to the 
term Jehovih, the same word with the change of the vowel 
in the final syllable from a toi; for from the general tenor 
and spirit of the passages already quoted, both of these 
holy names are seen to be alike subject to that general law 
which determines the relation existing between the sense 
‘of the letter and the internal sense. That, however, would 
be a logical inference. But the effect of such inference 
cannot go home with the force of unequivocal statements 
that even as the Lord is Jehovah, and Jehovih is the Lord, 
so also the Lord Jehovih is the Lord our Redeemer and > 
Saviour in His Divine Trinity. This we are told; and our 
logical inference that the conclusions which follow the pre- 
mises in the former instance are those that follow in the 
latter, are sound and final. Were it necessary other pas- 
sages pertinent to the same purpose might be brought 
forward, but the following are sufficient : — 


By the Lord Jehovih in the Word throughout is understood Jehovah 
in His Human, who is the Lord our Redeemer and Saviour. (Coronis, 


50.) 
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“Jehovih appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre. He was 
sitting at the door of his tent, and when he lifted up his eyes and saw, 
behold, three men stood near him, whom as soon as he saw, he ran to 
meet them from the door of the tent, and bowed himself to the earth, 
and he said Lord [Adonai], if I have found grace in thy eyes, pass not 
away from thy servant” (GEN. xviii. 1-3), etc. It was the Lord, our 
Saviour, who appeared in His Divine Trinity, represented by three 
angels; for the Lord said, Abraham exulted to see my day, and he 
saw and was glad. Verily, verily, I say unto you before Abraham was, 
I am (JOHN viii. 56, 58). There is in the Lord a Divine trinity, and the 
Divine unity in the Divine Trinity is represented by the three men, who 
were also called angels. . . . But in His Divine unity He was called 
Lord [Adonai] (xviii. 3; xix. 18); and also very frequently Jehovah 
(xviii. 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 22, 26, 33). The appearance of the Lord 
Jehovih before Moses is described in Exodus, thus: The angel of Je- 
hovah, appeared to Moses. . . . And Jehovah saw that He went aside. 
. . . The appearance of the Lord Jehovih before the whole people is 
also described in Exodus, thus: Jehovah said to Moses, Speak unto 
the sons of Israel, that they may be ready against the third day; for 
on the third day Jehovah will descend in the eyes of all the people upon 
Mount Sinai. . . . The Lord also appeared to Joshua, as prince of the 
host of Jehovah, before whom Joshua fell on his face to the earth and 
called him his Adonai [Lord]. (/éid., 49.) 


In some of the instances where I have quoted Sweden- 
borg, the reader may regard the quotations as too trite to 
be referred to otherwise than by numbers. But it is often 
the case— very often indeed —that language which has 
been read many times before, when placed in a new connec- 
tion, and in the light of a newly-perceived truth, is seen in 


that light as never seen before. That is the consideration 
from which in those instances I have been led to give full 
quotations. This feature in the faculty of apprehension is © 


remarked upon by Swedenborg himself. | 

IV. We have now reached that branch of our subject 
which concerns the relation of the internal sense of the 
Scriptures to the sense of the letter. We are told that 
some persons feel a sense of holiness come over them at 
times while reading the Word. It is important for us to 


know that that sense of holiness may come to one who rever- — 
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ently reads the Word, though he may have never been told 
that there is an internal sense. For nevertheless it is by 
means of that internal sense that he enters into holy states. 


That, observe, is quite a different matter from what it would 


be if we could say that he entered into those states by 
means of the knowledge of that sense, either as a simple 
fact, or an imagined successful effort to give the spiritual 
sense of any passage of the Word which has not been re- 
vealed already by Swedenborg. The discrimination is there- 
fore important. 

That the reader may see some of the difficulties which 
meet us at the start, some of the diverse spiritual significa- 


_ tions to certain significatives given by the author are here 


quoted. I have some misgivings as to the method here 
chosen. But the best way of bringing forth the truth in its 
own lines and color, is not to gloss over difficult statements 
but to bring them into the light. The quotations to be 


_ given presently bear upon our subject in making it plain 


that there is not a constant spiritual signification given to 
the significatives of the letter of the Word. It is an error 
therefore to hold that the spiritual signification of a signifi- 
cative is as unvarying as the verbal definitions in language. : 
To illustrate this statement, I have taken passages only 
which deal with those words with whose spiritual significa- 


tion we are here concerned. The quotations here follow :— 


By Lord [Adonai] is signified a Trine in one. (Arcana Celestia, 2156.) 

By Lord is signified Divine Existere. (/did., 9297.) 

By Lord is signified Divine Unity. (Coronis, 49.) 

By Lord is signified the Lord as to Divine good. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 9167.) 

By Lord is signified Divine ‘ann (Ibid., 689.) 

The Lord is called Jehovah from Divine good. (/did., 8760.) 


Jehovah signifies the Divine Esse. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6905, 9297.) 
Jehovah signifies good. (/bid., 2769, 2586, 2822.) = 

Jehovah signifies the Father. (Coronis, 49.) 

Jehovah signifies Esse or love. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1735, 9667.) 
Jehovah signifies the Divine Itself, Divine Human, and Maly Pro- 


ceeding. (/bid., 2329.) 
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Jehovah the Divine Human of the (7bid., 8274, 6887, 
2628, 6280, 10646.) 


God signifies concerning truth. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2528, 2822, 9167.) - 


God signifies the same as Son, thus Divine Human. (/6id., 2807.) 

God signifies the Divine Existere. (/bid., 6905.) 

God signifies the Divine truth proceeding from Divine good. (/did., 
6905.) 


Lord Jehovih is the internal with respect to the external. ci 
Ceelestia, 1790.) 

Lord Jehovih signifies Jehovah in His Human. (Coronis, 50.) 

The Lord is called Lord Jehovih when the subject is good. (Apoce 

lypse Explained, 601.) 


The purpose of these citations is to show that there is 
not an unvarying spiritual signification in those several 


terms as they stand in the letter of Holy Scripture, and are > 


before us in this investigation ; and therefore the use of the 
word Jehovah instead of the word Lord cannot be de- 
manded on the score that the word Jehovah wherever it 
is found in the Hebrew original has in the internal sense 
either a constant signification, or a signification which is 
singularly and exclusively its own. 

-The Word is in heaven, even as it is with us on the earth. 
It is there in its internal sense which is the heavenly sense. 


It is here in the sense of the letter which is the historical. 


sense. The sense of the letter apart from the internal 
sense is not holy. That is, if it were Jewish history only, 
it would be like the history of other nations. The Word 
in heaven exists there in successive order. That is, while 
the Word exists in this world it also distinctively exists in 
heaven. But the Word which is in heaven has descended 
into this world. Its beginning was the promulgation of the 

law from the Mount. The law then promulgated had pre- 
viously been the moral and civil law of the nations. But 
thus proclaimed as Divine Law the sense which those com- 
mandments have in heaven was imparted to them. It is, to 
the sense of the letter, an inner sense; and thus in the 
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course of time with the whole Word. And now and thus 
the Word which was in heaven in successive order, is by Di- . 
vine Omnipotence in the world in simultaneous order; and, 
moreover, by a stupendous miracle the heavenly sense is 
adjoined to the letter of the Word on the earth in succeés- 
sive order, and conjoined in simultaneous order. The in- 
ternal sense of the Word in its continuity is like a chain 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 9022) ; its series as links. More wonder- 
ful still is the statement that it is in the human form. The 
genealogical and numerical series, the cosmogony of Gene- 
sis, and the language of the Prophets and the Apocalypse 
are, in the internal sense, related to one another as constitu- 
ents of that form, as organ to organ, part to part, and cell 
to cell in the human body; a stupendous conception having 
for its parallel the order of the universal heaven. © 

_ Now it is this sense deeply hidden in the historicals of 
the Word (Arcana Ceelestia, 2176), which is brought forth 
by Swedenborg. It is not a setting-forth of any inherent 
-meaning, apart from the internal sense, in the names of 
persons or places, or in the words used in the historical 
record ; but it is an explication of a sense which had been 
imparted to the sense of the letter by the spiritual sense 
itself as that sense exists in successive order in the heavens. 
And then and henceforth that sense became inherent in the 
letter by divine law. The internal sense in successive order, 
_ which is the Word in heaven, is not therefore fixed by defi- 
nitions drawn from the sense of the letter; nor is the inter- 
nal sense in simultaneous order so fixed, because the differ- 
ence between the two orders is not in meaning, but in 
the way they exist respectively to each other. 

The letter of the historical Word, apart from the internal 
sense, is like other history in some of its features. Thus 
Abraham and David and Joseph thus apart mean what they 
mean in Josephus. But by Divine Providence these names 
were placed in the Sacred Text, and by Divine Law in the 
descent of the Word from heaven were made to stand in 
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the text, as significatives. Thus the internal sense in its 
descent becoming conjoined with the sense of the letter — 
carried into that sense — fixes the spiritual significations 


of Abraham, David, and Joseph, whenever they are placed 


in the letter, with such variations in their significations as 


the spiritual sense had effected in them. For when that 


sense entered into the historical sense, the history of the 
Jews —or, as we are told, so much of that history and SO 


arranged as was needed — received into itself as history, 


whether personal or national, the internal sense, and thus 


- became the Word of God. 


For instance, Abraham “denotes the Divine Human of 
the Lord” (Arcana Ceelestia, 2836); Abraham with Isaac 
and Jacob “the human of the Lord that it should be put 
off ” (/bid., 2198) ; he represents the Lord and more besides 
(/bid., 3245); signifies the Divine Itself (/ézd., 3251) ; “the 
human before it was made Divine” (/éid., 7193) ; and the 
Divine Human from eternity (/dzd.,, 3251). Now observe, 


Abraham does not get this representation either from the 


literal signification of his name, or from any quality of mind 
or trait of character, but from incidents which might have 
entered into the experience of others. Taken to serve a 
special purpose in a special place in the sense of the letter, 
Abraham there stands for the conception of his individuality 
which has been formed in the mind of the reader out of the 
recorded incidents of his life ; and into those incidents the 
spiritual sense entered when they were caused to become 
a part of the Sacred Scripture, and thus in that conception 
it lies inmostly concealed. Yet it does not thereby come 
to the consciousness of the natural mind, but we are told, 
it nevertheless has entered into the internal mind. 

The spiritual sense of the Word then is not a sense in- 
herent in the letter regarded apart from the spiritual sense, 
but that sense has been imparted to the letter by the de- 
scent of the spiritual sense itself; and had it not been SQ 
imparted to it by divine means it would not therefore be of 
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i 
it and in it. And here we take up the complementary truth 
that the spiritual sense in successive order, when it entered 
into the letter of the Word and became the spiritual sense 
in simultaneous order in the letter, and thereby caused it 
to become divine — even the Word of God — though it gave, 
to the Word which in the letter stands as the sign in human 
language of a person or natural object, a distinctive sense 
according to the context, yet that distinctive sense in any 
given word was not only not always the same wherever it 
might be in the text, but was in fact never the same in 
one place in the text of the Word as in any other. Abra- 
ham, for example, serves for significatives of varying but 
generally related significations ; but in the letter apart from 
the implanted spiritual sense Abraham has constantly the 
same meaning.* Although the Hebrew is superior to mod- 
ern languages in meeting these requirements, it could not 
give variations in the sense of the letter running parallel 
with the serial order of the spiritual sense. But be it dis- 
tinctly understood that by this deficiency in the sense of the 
letter, the spiritual sense is not lost, altered, nor weakened, 
nor is it in any way, manner, or degree impaired. The truth 
is, nevertheless, that significatives are not always used with 
uniform significations ; but by divine means they are made 
to meet a need which, where human language was inade- 
quate in resources to furnish at all times words with special 
significations, could be met in no other way. My limits will 
not allow me to go farther in the explanation of this branch 
of the subject. These examples, with the knowledge that 
the Word is like a chain, and is in the human form, as stated 
above, are sufficient. | , 

These facts make it plain that names in the literal sense 
of the Word have not unvarying spiritual significations, but 
are often variant, yet always in their places concurrent with 
the series in the spiritual sense as it exists in successive 
order. And, moreover, they enable us better to understand 


* Moses Stuart, Biblical References quoted above. 
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how utterly impossible it was for Swedenborg to give the 
spiritual sense of Genesis, Exodus, and the Apocalypse, 
unless it had been dictated to him from heaven (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 6597). It came to him “from the Lord alone” 
(Apocalypse Revealed, Preface) ; “it could not have been 
revealed even as to a single little verse except from the 
Lord,” he tells us (Conjugial Love, eth And, further, 
he says :— | 

The contents of the Apocalypse cannot be adi as to their spir- _ 
itual sense except by one who knows .. . what « can be known in heaven 
only. (Last Judgment, 40.) 

Nor can any one know what all the things in its series involve, but he — 
to whom it has been revealed from heaven, and to whom at the same 
time has been imparted a knowledge of the internal or spiritual sense 
of the Word. (/did., 41.) . 


And corollary to all this is the truth, thus made plain, that 
no one can open up the spiritual sense of any part of the 
Word which still lies concealed in the letter, unless he also 
be endowed with like supernatural gifts and privileges. 

V. That the holy name of God and Jehovah have the 
same signification in the letter of the Word as the holy 
name of the Lord, is also suggested by another considera- 
tion; namely, by the fact that the men of the Ancient 
Church, who knew that the Lord was to come into the 
world, worshipped the Lord in His divine human as God, 
and also understood by Jehovah none other than the Lord. 
We are told that, — | 

The God who was worshipped in the Ancient Church was the Lord 
as to the Divine human. . . . Nor in that church was any other under- 


stood by Jehovah, for the Lord appeared to them as a Divine man and 
was called Jehovah, as He also appeared afterwards to Abraham. (Ar- 


cana Celestia, 6846, see 1343.) 


And He who was then to come and now has come, even 
in His predicted Second Advent, is also the same Lord who 
then was called Jehovah ; and is now the Lord who alone will 
be celebrated in song in the church which is meant by the 
New Jerusalem. Says the author :— 
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In the church . . . that is meant by the New Jerusalem, the Lord 
* alone will be eolabested [in song]. .. . He was the same Lord in the 
Ancient Ch urch, but celebrated aaiie the name Jehovah, who is now 
called the Lord. (Apocalypse Explained, 857.) 


Among the important considerations pertinent to this 
enquiry is the one we now bring to the reader’s attention. 
Were there not some seeming difficulties in the way in other 
aspects, which will be presently noticed, this consideration 
would come in upon us with a force which would settle the 
question beyond dispute. It is this: the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New are in every instance so 
changed by the inspired writers that, where the name Je- 
hovah occurs, the name Lord is substituted in its place. 


_. The passages from the writings which follow are instructive 


upon this point : _— 


“ And behold Jehovah snnliiig above it” signifies the Lord in the 
supreme, as may appear from the fact that Jehovah is so often called - 
Lord in the Word of the Old Testament, see n. 1736, 3023, 3035; and 
that in the Word of the New Testament He is nowhere called Jeho- 
vah, but instead of Jehovah, Lord, seen. 2921. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3702.) 


The evangelists and the apostles used the word Lord instead of Je- 
hovah, even from the first till now. (True Christian Religion, 297.) 

Jehovah in the Old Testament is called Lord in the New. The Lord 
commanded the disciples to call Him Lord, and therefore he was so 
called by the apostles, and afterwards by the Apostolic Church, as ap- 
pears from their creed, which is called the Apostles’ Creed. For this 
reason, here and in what follows, by Lord we mean Jehovah in His Hu- 
man. (/6id., 81.) 


Jehovah mentioned here and elsewhere in the Old Testament is the 
Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3195.) 


In the Old Testament the name of Jehovah has a similar signification 
with the name of the Lord, because Jehovah in the Old Testament is 
Lord. (Apocalypse Explained, 102.) 


Among the hidden reasons why they called Jehovah Lord were also, 
that if it had been declared at that time that the Lord was Jehovah so 
often mentioned in the Old Testament . . . it would not have been be- 
lieved; and further because the Lord was not made Jehovah, as to His 
Human, until he had in every respect united the Divine Essence to the 
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human . . . wherefore the disciples after the resurrection always called 
Him Lord, . . . They who examine the Word without much attention 

. believe that our Saviour like others was called Lord merely from 
respect and veneration, when yet He was so called from the fact that 
He was Jehovah. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2921.) . 


Jehovah in the Old Testament is called Lord in the New. (Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 689.) 


By the name of Jehovah or of the Lord in the Word is not meant 
His name but all by which He is worshipped. . . . The same is signi- 
fied in the New Testament by the name of the Lord. (Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, 81.) | 

Observe likewise that in the substitution of the term 
Lord for that of Jehovah, the signification of the two terms 
is, in some places at least, interchangeable —a very impor- 
tant fact which will be again brought to the reader’s atten- 
tion later on. The passages taken to illustrate this are the 
following : — 


In MAL. iii. 1, speaking of the coming of the Lord He is called Lord 


[Adonai] from Divine good. . . . Hence it is that in the Word of the 
Old Testament it is so frequently said, O Lord Jehovah, and. . . that 
in the New Testament the Lord is = instead of Sovak. (Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 9167.) 


In the Word of the New Testament it is not said Jehovah God, but 
Lord God, for the Lord in like manner as Jehovah signifies Divine 
good, or Divine love. . . . By Jehovah is meant the Lord as to Divine 
good, and by God is meant the Lord as to Divine Wisdom. (Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 193.) 

By the Lord here (Apoc. xi. 15), is understood the same as by Jeho- 
vah in the Old Testament, and by Father in the New, namely, the Lord 
as to the essential Divine, and also as to Divine good. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 684.) 

By the Lord God and by Jehovah God is understood the Lord as to 
Divine good and as to Divine truth, moreover Jehovah in the Old Tes- 
tament is called Lord in the New. (/did., 689.) | | 


The following quotations in the Evangelists from the Old 
Testament — manifestly those referred to by Swedenborg in 
the foregoing extracts ——I take from Toy’s “Quotations in 
the New Testament ” : — 
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A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare ye a way for Yahwe. ... 
And the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested. (ISA. xi. 3, 5.) 

Prepare ye the way of the Lord. . . . and the glory of the Lord shall 
appear. (MATT. iii. 3: MARK i. 3: LUKE iii. 4-6.) 

Make straight the way of the Lord. (JOHN i. 23.) 


Is anything too hard for Yahwe? (GEN. xviii. 14.) 
With God all things are possible. (MATT. xix. 26; MARK x. 27.) 


Blessed be He who comes in the name of Yahwe. (Ps. cxviii. 26.) 

In the name of the Lord. (MATT. xxi. 91; xxiii. 38: MARK xi. 9: 
LUKE xix. 38: JOHN xii. 13.) [The New Testament is identical with - 
the Septuagint.] 


And I took the thirty pieces of silver and threw them into the house 
of Yahwe to the potter. (ZECH. xi. 13.) 

And gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me. 
(MATT. xxvii. 9, 10.) | 


Who hath believed our report, and to whom has the 2 arm of Yalfwe 
been revealed? (ISA. liii. 1.) 

[The Septuagint and‘ John add at the beginning of the sititeiie 
“ Lord.”) 

Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed? (JOHN xii. 38.) 


Now let us give due consideration to this important fact, 
that in every instance where the Evangelists, who then were 
under the guidance of the Lord Himself, have drawn from 
the Old Testament a part of its letter, to be incorporated 
in the letter of the New, they have substituted the holy 
name “Lord” for Jehovah, except in one instance where 
the name God is taken. Whatever may be the reasons for 
this change, they are certainly of gravest moment. For the 
Word has been given to mankind alike for instruction in 
doctrine, and for the high object of serving as the bond 
whereby heaven and the world are brought into conjunction ; 
and may we not say with safety that such a change in the 
text would not have been made if its sufficiency as the 
source of truth, or its efficiency as the means of bringing 
into conjunction heaven and the world had not been, at 
least preserved, and even advanced ? 
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Our estimate of the importance of this subject is en- 
hanced by considering that not only the Evangelists, in 
embodying in the Gospels the Old Testament quotations, 
but the Lord Himself, when reading or repeating parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, made this significant change in the 
holy names. I do not bring up any question as to the com- 
parative value of the one list with the others of Scripture 
texts before us. Those words were uttered by the Lord 
Himself. And they who believe in Him do not need to 
be urged to notice this important change in the language of 
the quoted words. The parallel passages which follow are 
those to which I refer, and to which I now call the attention 
of the reader. It is supposed by scholars that our Lord 
read in the synagogue the Hebrew text (Toy’s Quotations, 
p. 79), not the Greek Version. But we quote the text of 
the Evangelists. Whatever is there is of aretin, and 
inspiration is of the Lord Himself. 

These quotations were made by the Lord Himself. The 
‘language and the places in the Old Testament from which 
they were taken is also given : — 


Not by bread alone does man live, but by neyatin that proceeds 
_from the mouth of Yahwe does man live. (DEUT. viii. 3.) | 

Not by bread alone shall man live, but by every word that proceeds 
out of the mouth of God. (MATT. iv. 4.) 


Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God. (DEUT. vi. 16.) 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. (MATT. iv. 7: LUKE iv. 12.) 


Yahwe [Septuagint the Lord] thy God thou shalt fear, and him thou 
shalt serve. (DEUT. vi. 13.) 

The Lord thy God thou shalt worship, and him only thou shalt serve. 
(MATT. iv. 10: LUKE iv. 8.) - 


From Yahwe is this: it is wonderful in our eyes. (Ps. cxviii. 23.) 
This is the Lord’s doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes. (MATT. 
xxi. 42: MARK xii. IT.) 


Hear O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yahwe, and thou shalt serve 
Yahwe thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. (DE£EUT. vi. 4, 5.) 
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Hear O Israel the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. (MARK xii. 29, 30: LUKE x. 27.) : 


Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand till I make thy enemies 


‘thy footstool. (Ps. cx. 1.). 


The Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou on my right hand till I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. (MATT. xxii. 44: MARK xii. 46: LUKE 
XX. 42, 43.) | 

The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, because Yahwe has anointed 
me to announce good news to the meek; he has sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, and opening to the | 
bound, to proclaim a year of grace from Yahwe. (Ixi. 1, 2.) 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 
announce good news to the poor; he has sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. [Septuagint.] 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has annointed me to 
announce good news to the poor; he has sent me to proclaim release 
to captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those who are 
crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (LUKE iv. 18, 19.) 


And all the sons shall be disciples of Yahwe. (ISA. liv. 13.) 

It is written in the prophets, and they shall all be taught of. God. 
{JOHN vi. 45.) 

Now there are grave reasons for these changes or they 


-would never have been made. Errors, inadvertencies, glos- 


ses, interpolations, lapses of any kind are out of the case. 


‘It is the Word of God we are seeking to understand, and 


its text is perfect even as it is. 

By recalling the words of Swedenborg already quoted, we 
may learn much concerning our subject. We are told by 
him that Jehovah in the Old Testament is called Lord in 
the New (Apocalypse Explained, 689); that Jehovah in the 
Old Testament has a similar signification with the name of 
the Lord, because Jehovah in the Old Testament is the Lord 
(/bid., 103, Apocalypse Revealed, 81); that Jehovah in the 
Word of the New Testament is nowhere called Jehovah, but 
instead of Jehovah, Lord (Arcana Ccelestia, 3702),— an array 
of statements variantly worded, but altogether establishing 
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with fulness an identification of the divine attributes per- 
taining to the two Holy Names, as those of the One Supreme 
Being. 

The Lord enjoined His disciples to call Him Lord... . The reason 
{of this injunction] was that the Jews did not dare to use the name 
Jehovah on account of its holiness; and also that by Jehovah is meant 


the Divine Zsse which was from eternity, and the human which He took 
on in time was not that Zsse. ... For this reason here and in what 


follows, by Lord we mean Jehovah in his human. (True Christian | 


Religion, 81.) 

_ That the name of Jehovah God in ‘itself is holy appears from the fact 
that the Jews, from their earliest time, did not and do not dare to say 
Jehovah ; and that on their account the Evangelists and Apostles would 
not. For which reason, instead of Jehovah they said Lord — as appears 
from the various passages from the Old Testament transferred to the 
New, where, instead of Jehovah He is named Lord. (/67d., 297.) 


We are told further that the Evangelists and Apostles 


used the word Lord instead of Jehovah from the first (True 
Christian Religion, 297) ; that He was called Lord from this, 
that He was Jehovah (Arcana Ceelestia, 2921); and called 
Lord in the New Testament, because the Lord commanded 
the disciples to call Him Lord, and therefore He was so 
called by the apostles (True Christian Religion, 81). And 
Swedenborg himself tells us that for this reason, that is, 
because of this command, and because the apostles did so, 
“here, and in what follows, in speaking of the Lord, we 
mean Jehovah in His Human.” 

Now the reasons for all this, whether they be known or 
unknown are alike mandatory, and with like force apply as 
well to the reading or quoting from the entire Word of the 
Old Testament as to those words taken from it and embodied 
in the text of the New. And, for still stronger, nay, con- 
clusive reasons, if the Lord in His readings from the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the temple read them as we now read 


them, quoted as from Him in the text of the New Testa- 


ment, we scarcely need to ask wherefore — the fact itself 
being of such weight and import. 
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Nevertheless, for those whose interest in our subject is 
due to a just estimate of its importance, there are some 
considerations to bring forth that this truth may be ration- 
ally confirmed. Most of the data above presented, all in- 
deed, except in the last-quoted passages — which, however, 
are of signal importance as being mandatory— are for the 
purpose of convincing the reader that Jehovah and the Lord 
are one and the same. Ai fair question then is this: Since 
both words are alike as belonging to the One Supreme 
Being, on what grounds other than mandatory is it held 
that the latter name and not the former is to be pronounced 
in the reading of the Word? This question will be an- 
swered presently. But some considerations. must be pre- 
mised which might have been put in connection with the 
observations on the invincibility of the spiritual sense; but 
it seemed that in this place, apposite to the branch of the 
subject now before us, the whole subject might be made 
clearer. | 

We should not fail to see that, when Swedenborg tells us ~ 
that a certain word or words denotes the Internal, the Asse, | 
the Existere, the Divine Good, Divine Human, and other 


predicates of the One Supreme Being, the mind ought not 


to seize hold of these as abstract, but as attributive terms 
of “ Jehovah, that is, the Lord.” For instance: “ By Jeho- 
vah [says Swedenborg] is meant His [the Lord’s] Divine © 


Esse” (Arcana Ceelestia, 6905). Jehovah signifies the Di- 


vine Human of the Lord” (/déd., 8274). Thus when it is 
said that in the spiritual sense the Divine Love is denoted 
by an expression in the letter, it cannot mean love out of | 
its Divine Subject, but the Lord as to that divine attribute. 
Even as Divine Human is not to be conceived of as an 
abstract term, but as the Glorified Human of the Lord. 
Keeping now before us the truth that Jehovah and the 
Lord are the One and Only Supreme Being ; and that, when 


the Word of the Old Testament was written, to Him were 


given various names severally expressive of distinctive attri- 
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butes ; and, further, that when to those attributes there was 
superinduced by the Glorification the Divine Human — even 
as to which the Lord was Jehovah — it is plain that the word 
Jehovah of the Old Testament signifies not only what it is 
said to signify before the Advent, but now after the Advent, 
the Glorification, and the Ascension, it signifies the Lord 
God our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Says Swedenborg : — 


In the Lord and in His Divine Human all is Infinite, inasmuch as He 


is Jehovah as to each essence, n. 2156, 2329, 2921, 3023. (Arcana Coe- 


lestia, 4716.) 

The Lord as to the Divine Human is called the angel of the faces of 
Jehovah, because the Divine Human is the Divine Itself in a face, that 
isin form. (/bid., 9306.) 

The Lord as to the Divine Human is Jehovah or the Father in 
visible form. (/bid., 9310.) 


To get the clear conception which must precede firm con- 


viction, of the truth that the holy name of the God of the 
Hebrews had before the advent a signification accordant 
therewith, and after the advent a signification more compre- 


hensive and likewise accordant, we may avail ourselves of 


the help furnished by examples in human history. The 
mental processes are alike. 

For example take Washington. Any one of his contem- 
poraries who at the time they were published read the mili- 
tary report of Braddock’s defeat, which would include in it 
an account of Washington's part in the battle, would have 
for his conception of the personality of Washington just 
what had entered into his personal experience up to that 
time in his life —not as he was twenty years later taking 
command of the American army at Cambridge; or some 


seven years later still as the General-in-Chief at the capitu- 


lation of Cornwallis and the British army — but as a captain 


in the British army acting under the orders of a British mil- — 


itary General, But he who reads to-day that same military 
report of Braddock’s defeat and of Washington's part in the 
battle, would in his mind’s eye see him as the chief of the 
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3 Revolutionary Army, the first president of the United States, 


and the man who of all others is first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.* So,— 

When the Lord as to the human also was made the Divine Esse or 
Jehovah, then the Divine truth which proceeds from the Lord’s Divine 
Human is the Divine Existere from the Divine Esse. —_— Ceeles- 
tia, 6880.) 

‘Before that, the ely name Jehovah stood for the Hebrew’s 
conception of the Supreme Being; and when Jehovah put 
on the human and glorified it that holy name was made to 
stand, and now stands, for the Christian conception of the 
Supreme Being. And to that are appropriated the truths 
pertaining to the Divine Human. 

That the reader may clearly see this essential truth, I 
quote more fully the apposite passage just cited :— 


“Iam who I am.” That this signifies the Esse and Existere of all 


_ things in the universe, appears from this, that I am denotes Esse. . . . 


That it is twice said I AM, namely, | AM wHo I AM, is because the one 
signifies Esse, and the other Existere, thus one signifies the Divine It- 
self which is called the Father, and the other the Divine Human which 
is called the Son; for the Divine Human exists from the Divine Itself; 
but when the Lord as to the human also was made the Divine Esse or 
Jehovah, then the Divine truth which proceeds from the Lord’s Divine 
Human is the Divine Existere from the Divine Esse. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 6880.) 


In this investigation due weight should be given to the 
fact that Swedenborg carried over the name Jehovah un- 
translated from the Hebrew text, instead of translating it 


with the Latin equivalent of Lord. And I apprehend that — 


*1 should hesitate to take an illustration like the above to serve in making 
my meaning clear upon such a subject, but it is enough to know it was a part 
of Swedenborg’a own method. For instance, he says: “The worldly seuse, 
which ia the sense of the letter, at the very threshhold of heaven ix turned 
into the apiritual sense. . . . Man also frequently turns those things which 
are said into auch aa engage his whole thought. Thus whea the thought is 
immersed in unclean thinga, the things said are turned into what is unclean, 
and when the thought ia in clean things wet is said ia turned into 
clean, (Arcana Cooleatia, 
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this has been considered the strong reason which at once 
authorized and demanded a like change from the Authorized 
Version, especially in the reading of the Scriptures in public 
worship. But the cases are unlike ; and it does not follow 


that the literary method followed by Swedenborg is that 
which must also be followed by him or his readers in their 


devotions. 

The office of Swedenborg was to make known to the 
world the truths of the New Jerusalem. Of them is the 
comprehensive truth that there is a spiritual sense within 
the letter of the Word, and that the truths of the New 
Jerusalem are those of which the spiritual sense consists ; 
and that this is what is meant by the Second Coming of the 
Lord. A signal truth in that body of truths is the one now 
revealed, that Jehovah in the Old Testament is the Lord. 
The Christian Church had then no knowledge of the word 
Jehovah as to its etymology, or how it should be spelled, or 


how pronounced. But all enquiry on these lines on theo- — 
logical grounds was superseded by this grand truth of the | 


New Jerusalem. Now to make this truth known in a way 


to ensure rational reception, it was plainly necessary that . 


Swedenborg should quote this holy word as it stands in the 
original text, with the pronunciation and orthography then 
accepted by scholars, giving to his divinely authorized exe- 
gesis a literary method which would secure intelligibility. 

It will not answer to insist that in the reading of the 
Word the sense of holiness can be more fully imparted to 
man by the retention of the word as written and pronounced 
with the same vowels and° consonants as used by Sweden- 
borg in his explications, That would be dangerous, possibly 
_ disastrous, For if modern Hebrew scholarship in giving 
this holy name the spelling and pronunciation, Yahveh, 


which is now accepted, stand, then whatever is held to be a 


dependent truth on the assumption that for the reasons 
given the word Jehovah must be retained, falls to the ground 
with its support. Those persons who know something of 
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_ what Swedenborg teaches on the reverent reading of the 


Word will not need to have this explanation carried further. 
What I wish to enforce is this, that Swedenborg’s mission 
was to make known to the world the truths the revelation of 
which is what is meant by the Second Coming of the Lord ; 
and that a signal and important part of that mission was 
that which is declared by him to be also what is meant by 
the Second Advent, that is, to reveal to the world that 
Jehovah is the Lord. | 

But a fair question is, Why, if the two words are thus 
alike in Scriptural signification, should there be a preference 
for the name used in the New Testament over that used in 
the Old Testament? The answer is given in one of the 
forms of statement of what is preeminently a distinctive 
truth of the New Jerusalem, and is one of its great blessings 
which has come down to the New Church by the descent of 
the doctrine of the Lord,—that that church .may visually 
perceive Him who is now the one visible Lord, the same 
who with the Hebrews was named Jehovah —its Lord God 
and Saviour whom it can see in thought, and love, and with - 
whom it can be conjoined. With the Divine Itself which 
is the thought answering to that of the name Jehovah, no 
one can be conjoined in love, because no one can compre- 
hend it in thought. The conjunction of the human race is 
with the Divine Human of the Lord. The conjunction 
must be in thought and thus in the affection of his love. 
Conjunction with man must be reciprocal, and this cannot 
be except with a visible God, which was not before the Lord 
assumed the human. Now it is “as when one looks ata 
bright cloud, and sees an angel in the midst of it inviting 
him to come to him, that he may raise him into heaven” 
(True Christian Religion, 339). Salvation itself depends 
upon conjunction. 

The quotations from Swedenborg upon this point fol- 
low ; — 


The Lord aa to the Divine Human is — in a visible form. (Ar 
cana Coeleatia, 9310.) 
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That this church is the crown of all the churches that have hitherto 
been in the world, is because it will worship one visible God in whom is 
the invisible God, as the soul is in the body. That thus and no other- 
wise there can be conjunction of God with man, is because man is nat- 
ural, and thinks naturally; and the conjunction must be in his thought, 
and so in the affection of his love, and this is effected when man 
thinks of God as Man. Conjunction with an invisible God is like con- 
junction of the sight of the eye with the expanse of the universe, of 
which it sees no end; and also like sight in the middle of the ocean, 
which falls into the air and into the sea, and perishes. But conjunction 
with the visible God is like the sight of a man in the air or on the sea. 
spreading out his hands, and inviting to hisarms. For all conjunction of 
God with man must be also reciprocal, of man with God; and this other 
reciprocal cannot be except with a visible God. That God was not visible 
before He assumed the Human the Lord Himself teaches in John (v. 
27). No one can see God and live (ExoD. xxxiii. 20). But that He is — 
seen through His Human (John xiv. 6, 7,9). That there is conjunc- 
tion with the invisible God through Him who is visible, thus through 
the Lord, He teaches in these passages. [The passages cited are JOHN 
Xv. 4, 5; xiv. 20; xvii. 21-23, 26.] Moreover, that He and the Father 
are one, and that one must believe on Him in order to have eternal life. 


' That salvation depends on conjunction with God, has been abundantly 


shown above. (True Christian Religion, 787.) 


The conjunction of the human race with the Divine Itself of the 
Lord [is] by the Divine Human. .. . Who can comprehend the Divine 
Itself by any thought? And if he cannot comprehend it in thought, 
who can be conjoined to it in love? But the Divine Human any one 
can comprehend in thought, and can be conjoined to Him in love. (Ar- 
cana Celestia, 6804.) 


Moreover the Lord is to be thought of not only as “ Je- 
hovah in visible form,” but we are also taught that wor- 
shippers in that holiest act of worship, the Communion, 
should remember the Passion of the Cross, being enjoined 
so to do by the Lord Himself, who at the institution of this 
rite of worship as the divine means of conjunction with 
Himself, said, Do this in remembrance of Me. The sim- 
ple especially — who in the sense of .the word as it is used 
here constitute nearly the entire body of the church in our 
time — are charged, that when they take the bread and wine, 
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they should think that they are in the holiest worship; 
should remember the Passion of Christ and His love for the 


‘salvation of men; that He “the Son of Man hath come to | 


give His life a ransom for many,” as He said, «J lay down 
my life for the sheep.” 


If this is the provided means to give direction to the ex- 


cursions of religious thought in devout meditation, and to 
store up in the soul states whereby the Christian experience 
avails to advance the work of regeneration, then ought we 
not to apply these serious words to ourselves in reverently 
reading, or listening to the reading of any part of Scripture 
from Genesis to Revelation ? 

I here quote a few sentences from the writings pertinent 
to the point we have been considering : — 

That by flesh here [in JouN vi. 27-56], is not meant flesh, nor by 
blood blood, any one enlightened from heaven may perceive in himself, 
but that by both in the natural sense the Passion of the Cross is meant, 
which they should remember, wherefore He said when He instituted the 
Supper of the last Jewish passover, and the first Christian passover, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” . . . I advise him [the simple] to 
think with himself concerning the Holy Supper, when he takes the 
bread and wine, and hears them called the flesh and blood of the Lord, 
that it is the most holy thing of worship; and to remember the Passion 
of Christ, and His love for the also "The men; for He says, “ Do 
this in remembrance of Me,” -_ also ‘“‘ The Son of Man hath come to 
give His life a ransom for many,” . [and}.“I lay down my life for 
the sheep.” (True Christian Religion, 704, 709.) 


If then, in this holy act of worship, instituted i the 
Lord that His children may be thereby conjoined to Him, 
it is needful, not only that they should try visually to be- 


hold: Him, but also to recall the scene of the institution of . 


the Holy Supper, is it not also needful that in the reading 
of the Word for the same purpose, that is, that His children 
may be thereby conjoined to Him, they should in like man- 
ner try visually to behold Him, and also to recall some of the 
- scenes of His life in the world, that they may more fully real- 
ize that He is the One Visible Lord? This touches upon 
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that mysterious psychological law which in the common oper- 
ations of the mind is called, according to the conditions in 
which it works, the law of the association of ideas, the con- 
notations of refined diction, the subtle and elusive charms 


of highest poetry, and more than all this, in its highest man- 


ifestation, the apprehension of the spiritual sense by the 
means of the historical sense of the Word, which entered 
into the experience of Swedenborg and which in the Lord’s 
own time will come into the life of the New Church. A 
fine passage upon this point is here quoted :— 


The historical expressions are no otherwise attended to than as ob- 
jects, like those of sight, from which is matter and occasion for thought 
concerning things more sublime; for example, from gardens when seen, 
for thought concerning fruits and their uses; and concerning the de- 
lights of life thence derived; and, still more sublime, concerning par- 
adisal or heavenly happiness. When such things are thought of, the 
particular objects of the garden are indeed seen, but so slightly as not 
to receive attention. It is the same with the historicals of the Word, 
in which when the celestial and spiritual things that are in the internal 


sense are thought of, the historicals and the words themselves are not 


attended to. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2143.) 


The states thus induced are secure. Thereby new ves- 
sels are constantly being implanted in the common mind 
giving it fertility in the increase of faith, and a larger grasp 
of the distinguishing doctrine of the Second Coming. But 
to cling to the reading of the Word in a way to carry into 


the mind of the hearer the Hebrew conception of the Su- - 


preme Being, the invisible God, does not suggest, nay, does 
not harmonize with the distinctive doctrines, and, especially, 
among them, the distinguishing doctrine of the New Church. 
It displaces in a greater or less degree the thought of the 

visible God, our Lord and Saviour, which is the revelation 
of Himself. 

The Advent of the Lord was the Advent of eds 
Therefore in the sense of the letter where the name Jeho- 
-vah appears, it is the same as the Lord before His Coming. 
But after the coming that same word meant the same Divine 
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Person, the superinduced Human now Glorified making that 
Name and the language generally which clothes the truth 
in the literal sense of the Word more resplendent, even as 
in the case concomitant therewith of the stupendous mir- 
acle of the greater splendor and increased effulgence of the 
sun in heaven after the Glorification. ) 
_ Observe the parallelism in the “two arcana” which are 
revealed in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 221. The first ar- 
canum is that the Word in the sense of the letter is in its 
fulness and its power. It is the sense of the letter we are 
considering. The second arcanum, which manifestly has 
some kind of relation to the first, is, that the Lord by the 
assumption of the natural human made Himself the divine 
truth in ultimates ; therefore He is called the Word, and it 
is said the Word was made flesh. Further, divine truth in 
ultimates is the Word in the sense of the letter. This — 
that is, the Word in the sense of the letter — He made Him- 
self, by fulfilling all things of the Word concerning Himself 
in Moses and the prophets. Hence He appears as a sun 
since His coming into the world with stronger effulgence 
and greater splendor than before His coming. By the as- 
sumption of the human He put on also divine omnipotence, 
because it was the natural human fully glorified even to its 
-ultimates ; and therefore He rose again as to His whole body. 
He is therefore the Word, for divine truth in ultimates is 
the Word in the sense of the letter. This He made Him- 
self. Hence now the stronger effulgence and greater splen- 
dor of the sun in heaven. It was then by the assumption | 
of the human in the world that He became the Word in the 
sense of the letter; and in another passage which will be 
. quoted presently, we are told that, after the assumption, by 
_ the word Jehovah in the sense of the letter is meant the 
Divine and the Human together as one. 
_ The conception therefore in the Hebrew mind of “the 
Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah ” before the assumption 
of the human in the world —in whom Were the two former 
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degrees actually and the third degree in potency — was no 
longer the adequate conception after “the Lord from eter- 
nity, who is Jehovah” put on this third degree by the as- 


sumption of the human. The advent of the Lord, with the 


revelations before us concerning that miracle of miracles — 
which revelations are what is meant by the Second Advent 
— enable us now to conceive, with a fulness limited only by 


our finite powers, this truth, expounded by special revelation 


from heaven (Divine Love and Wisdom, 221, 233), the grand- 
est doctrine of the church; and thus to hold in the mind 
that doctrine, the doctrine of the Lord, with such complete- 
ness and perspicuity, as to embrace within it all that per- 
tains to the subject of this paper. The quotations here 


referred to now follow :— 


The Lord came into the world and assumed the human that He 
might put Himself in power to subjugate the hells, and to reduce all 


things to order, both in the heaven and on earth. This Human He 


superinduced upon His former Human. The human which He super- 
induced was like the human of a man in the world; yet both were 


divine, and hence infinitely transcending the finite human of angels and 
men... . Hence it is that after His coming into the world He appears 
in the angelic heaven as a sun with more powerful radiance and in 
greater splendor than before His Coming. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 
221.) 

It has been told me from heaven that in the Lord from eternity, who 
is Jehovah, before the assumption of the human in the world, were the 
two former degrees actually, and the third degree in potency, such as 
they also are with the angels; but that after the assumption of the 
human in the world, He put on also the third degree, which is called 
the natural, and that thereby He became Man like a man in the world, 
with the difference, however, that this degree like the prior degrees, is 
infinite and uncreate; but that those degrees in angels and in men are 
finite and created. . . . Before the assumption of the human, the divine 
influx into the natural degree was mediate through the angelic heavens ; 
‘but after the assumption it was immediate from Himself ... which 
was the cause of the fact that the sun of the angelic heaven, which is 
the first proceeding of His divine love and divine wisdom, after the as- 
sumption of His Human shone forth with more eminent radiance and 


_ splendor than before the assumption. .. . The mediate illustration of 
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men through the angelic heaven which there was before the Coming of 
the Lord, may be compared to the light of the moon, which is the me- 
diate light of the sun; and because this after His Coming was made 
immediate, it is said in Isaiah, that the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun. (/d7d., 233.) 


The New Church, through its revelations now given to 
the Christian world, has nothing to do with the conditions 
of obscurity which in the mind of philologists envelop this 
subject, as to the origin, elements, and development of the 
word Jehovah. For its revelations are without the domain 
of the critic and within the realm of the religious life. 
Those questions are still open to scholars. 

It is, nevertheless, important to consider that if the true 
pronunciation is lost, nothing in the reading of the Word is 
gained in pronouncing the word Jehovah in the customary 
way. -If its etymology is uncertain, its signification is like- 
wise ; and if the customary way of spelling the word is not 
the correct way, there is nothing essential in the arrange- 
ment of the consonants and vowels which determines prop- 
erly the choice. That is, there is no choice between two 
ways of spelling, both of which are incorrect. 

But let it not be forgotten that no mistranslations, no 
inadequate version, no lapses, can change the spiritual sense. 
Swedenborg saw in vision a representation of its divine 
protection, as the Word lay upon the altar (True Christian 
Religion, 508) ; and it is incredible that if, in place of the 
word “Lord” in the Authorized Version that of “ Jehovah ” 
is substituted — a word whose meaning and pronunciation — 
are lost — a change would be effected in the internal sense 
of any kind or in any degree, when that sense is guarded, as 
it is, as with a brandishing sword. 

In the great body of truths revealed to the New Church, 
the truth which it is the purpose of this article to set forth, 
is central in its importance and consequence. Indeed, we 
are told that the Lord’s Advent in this our day means that 
He will reveal Himself in the Word,—that He is Jehovah, 
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that is, manifestly, in the sense of the letter which the 
whole Christian world is reading. I quote these significant 
words : — : 

By the Lord’s Advent (JOHN v. 31, 39, 42) is not there meant His 
Advent in person, but that He will reveal Himself in the Word,— that 
He is Jehovah, the Lord of heaven and earth. (Apocalypse Explained, 
870.) | 


And He has revealed Himself. And the way and man- 
ner in which He has done so has been here pointed out. 
It was by an expansion of the sense of the letter of the 
Word ; a change like that of the succession of the Christian 


religion to the Jewish ; and lik&athat of the Glorification of 


the human which the Lord assumed at His Advent, and 
superinduced over His former human before His Advent ; 


as Jehovah of the Old Testament became the Lord of the 


New. 

In these statements I have not dealt in conjectures, nor 
rested upon what might seem to be even obvious implica- 
tions. I have intended to keep myself close to the record ; 
and the language used in support of the views here ad- 
vanced is in no instance stronger than that, simple and 
pregnant, which brings my paper to a close: By the Lord, 
and also by Jehovah since His Human was glorified, is meant 
the Divine and Human together as one. (Doctrine of the 
Lord, 30.) 


GILBERT HAWKES. 
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MODERN THEOSOPHY. 


Waar is the meaning of the word theosophy? It is a 
combination of two Greek words — ¢heos and sophia — God 
and wisdom. It may be taken to mean the wisdom of God. 
The knowledge of God, in some form, has existed for ages, 
from the time when man first began to have any conscious- 
ness of the existence of a Supreme Being, as the source of 
life to all created things, and of his relation to such a Being 
and dependence upon Him. | 

We may speak of Christian theosophy, since a Chris- 


) tians believe in the existence of God and His wisdom, how 


much so ever they may differ as to His nature undh the 
mode in which He manifests Himself to man. 

Every man may be said to have some kind of belief in a 
Divine Being, even though he may deny that any one can 


_ know anything definite about Him or have any certain 


knowledge of His Nature and attributes. Theosophy, how- 
ever, as now generally spoken of, or as we may call it, 
“ modern theosophy,” is not a part of the Christian religion. 
Its votaries do not claim that it is. Itis not in agreement 
with Christianity and does not derive its teachings from the 
Bible, either the Old Testament or the New. On the con- 
trary, much that is taught under the name of  theosophy 
differs essentially from the teaching of the Bible, as gener- 
ally understood. 

The term theosophy as now used, is — = applied to 
a system of religious philosophy which, it is claimed, had 
its origin in India in very ancient times, and has been re- 
vived and restored through the efforts of certain wise men 
called “ Mahatmas,” or “ Brothers,” who have communicated 
their wisdom and occult science to others, not only in India 
but in other lands. Modern theosophy is, in fact, a new 
cult which is — to bring its votaries, after a disci- 
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pline of the mind and body, into the secret knowledge of 
God and of the operation of His spirit, or creative power, 
in the human mind as well as in the things of nature. It 


is an occult science. More than this, however, is claimed 


by its votaries ; for it is said that man, by coming into a 
knowledge of occult things, things that are altogether hidden 
from ordinary sight and sense, may acquire a peculiar power, 
a power not merely mental or intellectual, but supernormal. 
This power, it is claimed, enables one to see and know 


what is transpiring at a distance, and to create material 


things, to convert what is immaterial and invisible into what 
is material and visible. It is not claimed that this is com- 
mon to all. 

Madame Blavatsky, who was first interested in modern 
spiritualism in this country and afterwards in psychology 
and theosophy, founded in New York City, in 1875, a 
Theosophical Society.* Later, she visited India to investi- 
gate the ancient philosophy of that country and to found a 


Theosophical Society there. She was aided in this move- 


ment by Colonel Olcott. Madame Blavatsky claimed the 
power of communicating with distant friends without the 
aid of the post or telegraph, and of bringing them into 
communication with herself. She also pretended that mate- 
rial objects were received by her, such as letters, ornaments, 
and jewelry, by sudden and supernatural means. Indeed, 


*Helena Petrovna Blavatsky was born in Ekaterinoslaf, Russia, 1831. 
She was the daughter of Col. Peter Hahn, of noble descent on her father’s 
and mother’s side. She married at the age of seventeen, Nicephore Blavat- 
sky, forty-three years her senior, a Councillor of State. She was separated 
from him after three months by mutual agreement. An ardent love of travel 
and a thirst for curious knowledge then led her to travel to all parts of the 
world. In the course of her travels she succeeded, in 1855, in entering 
Thibet. In 1858, she met with an accident in which she sustained a fracture 


of the spine by being thrown from her horse, which caused a strange psycho- 


logical experience, and for eighteen months she led a complete dual existence. 
In 1873, she visited New York, where she remained six years and founded in 
1875 the Theosophical Society, with which her name has since been closely 
associated. She died in London, May 8, 1891. (Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia.) 
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she averred that she had re-created or caused to be re-cre- 
ated material objects that had been lost or destroyed. It — 
was believed by her admirers and followers that such mani- 
festations actually took place, and they bore testimony over | 
their signatures to the alleged facts. This was in India, 
in her own house and home. Some of these phenomena > 
have since been thoroughly investigated and proved to have 
been the results of deceit and imposture on the part of 
Madame Blavatsky. Indeed, she herself acknowledged as 


.much in a confession, which was brought to light in 1892, 
after her death. Even in her lifetime forged letters and — 


envelopes were discovered which she had provided, before- 
hand, to create the belief that they had been transmitted 
by an unseen power, from Thibet. She said, on the occa- - 
sion of the discovery of her trickery: “ What is one to do, 
when in order to rule men it is necessary to deceive them ?” 

It would not satisfy our inquiry, as to the meaning and 
claims of modern theosophy, to detail all the wonderful phe- 
nomena supposed to have been produced by Madame Blavat- 
sky, or by others through her agency ; or, even to give the 
proof, as it has been obtained, of this lady’s deceit and im- 
posture. These things are on record.* But those who first 
received and believed her statements were not disposed to 
listen to any proofs. Such is human credulity, and human 
incredulity. The very suggestion of fraud was met at first 


with derision. Such men as Colonel Olcott and Mr. A. P. 


Sinnett asked how any one could deny their statements in 
regard to these wonderful phenomena when they were wit- 
nesses of them. They were surprised at such incredulity, 
as much so as we are now surprised at their credulity, since 
we have learned the actual truth. The well-informed lead- 
ers among theosophists do not now refer to Madame Blavat- 
sky, as they did formerly. Her star has set. The astral 
light no longer shines about her. | 


* See “ Proceedings of Society for Popes Research,” Part IX. London, 
December, 1885. 
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In view of the remarkable fact that men and women of 
education and intelligence were deceived, or that they were 
influenced by such manifestations as Madame Blavatsky’s, 
in the way that I have stated, we may well inquire, “ How 
can these things be?’’ How could the minds of these people, 
intelligent and educated, have been so acted upon? A sim- 
ilar question often arises in considering the phenomena of 
spiritism. 

Now let us understand that the senses of men may be 
acted upon in such a way that they believe or are made to 


believe what is not actually true, and this not by merely 


common trickery. There are, in general, two ways. One 
is by fallacies of the senses, as they are called, which 
are of common occurrence and are not necessarily produced 
by the action of one mind upon another; the other is by 
hypnotic suggestion, by which one person, or even many 
together, may be influenced to believe that certain appear- 
ances are real when they are only phantasies or illusions 
existing in the mind, but not outside of it. 

As to common fallacies of the senses. they are quite 
familiar. If I am seated in a railway car of a train which 
stands motionless on the track, anda train on an adjoining 


track begins to move, if I keep my eyes fixed on the moving 


train, the car in which I am seated seems to be moving. 
So the sun appears to rise and set, when, in fact, it is the 


earth that moves around it. Until science demonstrated 


believe what is not true is, as I have said, by hypnotic -sug- 


the real fact, the appearance was firmly believed to be real, 
and men were excommunicated from the church for deny- 
ing it. These are called fallacies of the senses, and they 
may be believed innocently and ignorantly without lasting 
injury to the soul. We do not, however, see the truth, or 
understand it, nor does it form a part of our mental posses- 
sions, until it is received freely and rationally and thus seen 
in its own light. | | 

The other way by which the mind may be influenced to 
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gestion and mere persuasion. This kind of influence is not 
from heaven, and is hurtful to the human soul. The first 
law of the Divine Providence in relation to man’s enlighten- 
ment and regeneration is that he should be led in freedom, 
according to reason. 

The magic and sorcery of ancient times which have sur- 


-vived in India seem to be connected with the occult things 


of theosophy. When we hear of the “ mysteries,’ we nat- 
urally inquire, “ Why should any truth be concealed?” The 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven are indeed hidden 
from the evil who close their eyes to the light ; but it is the 
will of our Heavenly Father that they should be revealed 
to those who seek the truth for its own sake and for the 
sake of a good life. The Lord, our Saviour, said: “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes” (MATT. xi. 25). As to the phe- 
nomena alleged to be produced by the wise men of India, 
called “ Mahatmas,” regarding man’s environment and spir- 
itual state, and as to the gift of occult power through medi- 
tation and abstinence, we need only ask: “Is this the way 
to heaven ? Is it the way by which we may come into union | 


~ with the Lord, as the source of all goodness, wisdom, and > 


power, and thus become wise in the knowlege of heavenly 
things ?” | 
Again, why should I believe that man can possess a mag- 
ical power —the miraculous power of creating an animal, a_ 
bird, or a plant, or that he can communicate this power to 
others? Are we not taught in the Holy Word of God that 
He is the Creator of all things, and that man can ‘only use 
the substances that God has created to form and fashion 


them into objects of use and beauty? Man has not life 


from himself and he cannot impart life to others. He is 
only a recipient form of life. All life is from the Lord 
alone. Any philosophy or teaching that contradicts these | 
fundamental truths is false and hurtful to the human soul, 
waeterer name it may assume. 
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It is more important for us to explain the meaning and 
teachings of what is called theosophy —the belief of its 
votaries — to show how very different it is from genuine 
Christianity, than it is to relate its spiritual phenomena, 
which in many instances may be only delusions or self-de- 
ceptions. 

The first and most pupertent thing for us to know is the. 
nature of God, and man’s relation to him. If man is created 
in the image and likeness of God, he must have in himself 
the capacity for receiving life from God, and the power to 
give forth that life to others in human affection, thought, 
and action. In other words, God is the only source of life, 
and man is a finite recipient of life from Him, not a mere 
empty vessel, but a conscious recipient ; not a machine, but 
a voluntary agent capable of developing a true humanity and 
progressing in the knowledge and love of God to all eternity. 

Now, from my study of the teachings of modern theos- 
ophy, I find that the Divine Being whom its votaries profess 
to believe in, is very different from that Being made known 
to us in the Holy Scriptures, and manifested in the life of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Theosophy, indeed, places Jesus 
Christ on a level with other great teachers in the world’s 
history, such as Zoroaster, Buddha (Gautama), Confucius, 
and Mohammed, but it accords to Him no higher place. 
The God of theosophy is not a personal being, but an 
“Eternal Principle.” Theosophy does not teach pure pan- 
theism, as generally understood, but it takes away the 
idea of a Divine Being having a distinctive personality, and 
makes God an influence rather than a substantial form. It 
may be said that Christians generally have no different or 
better idea of God, especially when they declare that He is 
a being “ without body, parts, or passions.” If I apprehend 
the teaching of theosophy it is that God is one substance 
which is manifested on different planes of being, and that 
this substance is the same in man, after a process of evolu- 
tion and development, as it is in God. In other words, that 
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man is not a finite creature, deriving all his life from God 
by constant influx, and coming into conjunction with God by 
a process of spiritual regeneration, as taught in the Gospel, 
but is a part of God. His very being, existence, and life 
the result of development, in the process of evolution, 
as much so as the life of plants and animals, only on a 
higher plane. The relation, therefore, between him and 
God is not one of dependence and subjection to the laws 
of divine order revealed in the Holy Scriptures as the laws 
‘of life, but of coexistence and progression towards perfec- 
tion. “Theosophy,” we are told, “is not based upon as- 
sumed divine revelation, but upon consciousness.” The 
end of his existence, the sole object of his life. on earth, 
is to become, finally, absorbed in Nirvana, which is a state 
of perfect bliss and “oneness with the Absolute.” “The 
object in life,”” we are told, “is for man to become a god” 
(Theosophy in a Few Words). How much of self-conceit 
and self-adoration this thought may inspire it is not difficult © 
to see. 

It seems, however, en this end cannot be attained in 
one earthly life experience, so we are taught : — 


Evolution is the law and it is an endless one. In order to evolve the 
perfect man, or god, it is necessary to gain every experience. This 
earth is the school. You live innumerable lives on earth. Since you 
cannot gain every experience in one life you must be reborn countless | 
times. Your present character and intellect are the net result of your 
past lives. 


Now it must - admitted. that, apart from the cnntisiie 
method of it, it is a very high aim, this idea of constant 
effort to be wise and good and to become pure and perfect, 
_ if perfection be possible for man. This is what may be and 
ought to be inculcated in all religions. But underlying the 
idea of spiritual evolution, which is the “perfecting of self- 
consciousness,” and “the manifestation of himself to him- 
self,” there is the thought and feeling that man is a god, or 
may become one, an inferior divinity perhaps, but neverthe- 
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less a god. The necessary consequence of cherishing such — 


a belief is that man will worship himself instead of worship- 
ing God. This result is inevitable ; it is the idolatry of self, 


which lurks in every human breast until it is cast out. 


There are two principal ideas involved in modern theos- 
ophy: one is called “ Karma,” the other, “ Reincarnation.” 


The latter I have just alluded to. It is not easy to give a 


concise definition of Karma, because the term is used in 
theosophical writings to express different forms or varia- 
tions of the same idea. We may define it, however, as the 
result or effect of all man’s activities in life, either for good 
or evil. It is not the same as fate or fortune, but is the 
combined effect of all the causes which have entered into 
the activities of any one man’s life, and constitutes his whole 


character. The existence of evil is admitted, but only as’ 


the result of the devotion of life’s energies to selfish ends 
and purposes, in which egoism, or the love of self, prevails 
over altruism or the love of others. The brotherhood of 


man is strongly insisted upon; indeed, the theosophic soci- 


eties are now called, “brotherhoods.” The necessity of 
constant usefulness and righteous living is, insisted upon. 
This is a good doctrine. But we must remember that the 
love of the neighbor springs from the-love of God, and that 
man’s actions, to be unselfish, pur good, must be done 
in acknowledgment of the Lord, fas “the only wise God 
our Saviour,” the source of all good, and from the desire 
that His will may be done on earth 4s it is done in heaven. 

The ordinary terms of Christian theology, as formerly and 
at present taught, are not found in the theosophic vocabula- 
ries. Repentance of sin and its forgiveness, confession, 
absolution, instantaneous mercy, the joys of heaven as a 
place of rewards, and the torments of hell as a place of pun- 
ishment, are not spoken of. Our life on earth, according to 
modern theosophy, is too short for the purging of all the 
evil done in the body, so there must be reincarnation which 
gives the opportunity and provides for the necessity for a 
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new evolution and further progress and development. This 
idea removes the belief in hell asa place of torment and 
punishment ; in fact it removes it altogether. The teaching 
of theosophy is that the removal of evil comes in the earthly 
life. As there are many lives, or reincarnations, evil is fi- 
nally removed and cast out forever. There is, however, 
according to this teaching, a place that man enters immedi- — 
ately after death, called Kama-loka, where the lower princi- 
ples are separated from the higher, before reincarnation. 
This state may continue for a long period, and there will be 
suffering. This seems to answer to purgatory. The theo- 
sophic idea of heaven, which is called Devachan, is that of 
an abode of bliss into which no element of sorrow can in- 


trude. We are told :— 


_ The Devachanic existence is truly a solace and a reward. Absorbing 
steadily upon upper planes the essence of all best experiences in the 
years just closed, its processes go on in bliss and peace till their pur- 
pose is accomplished, and then the recompensed Ego is ready for another - 
earthly stage of his long pilgrimage. He is reborn. 


Now, in all this philosophy of human life and destiny we 
find an entirely new view of the nature of man, and of his 
development as a moral and spiritual being. According to 
this teaching man’s relation to his Creator is not a personal 
one. His development is simply a process of evolution ; 
and the end of all, after perhaps millions of reincarnations, 
is that he becomes ee with Deity or “made “one 
with the Absolute.” 

We may well ask, Whence comes this philosophy : ? Does 


‘it claim a divine origin, or is it the production of man’s own 


thought or intellect? The latter is what its votaries claim. 
It has been handed down by the Mahatmas, the wise sages, 
from ancient times. These Mahatmas, or brothers, are be- 
lieved to be filled with wisdom which they have acquired by 
separation from the world, abstinence, deep study, and med- 


‘itation. In some secret or unseen way, they communicate 


it to others. The four principal objects of the Lense 
Society, as declared in its publications, are : — 
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1st. To form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood, without any 
distinction whatever ; 

2nd. To study ancient literature, religion, and science ; 

3rd. To explore the hidden mysteries of nature ; 

~4th. To return to that which is better and confess to the superiority 
of ancient sages. 


All this is very fascinating. It is the allurement of a 
false light, however, a “forsaking of the fountain of living 
waters,” and “hewing out cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water.” The Word of God is no longer to be 
regarded, according to theosophy, as the source of wisdom. 
If truth is to be found in it, it is no higher than that of the 

ancient sages of India; perhaps not so high, for these men 
have been gifted with a knowledge of occult science, the 
supposed secret of life. I have no doubt we can find much 
truth in the ancient religions of India; but we shall find at. 
the same time much perversion of truth, or falsity, resulting 
from the corruptions of former ages and generations. 

‘It has been supposed by some that this modern theosophy 
is like the teachings or doctrines of the New Church. 
There may be points of resemblance, such as the supremacy 
of man’s spiritual nature over the lower or physical nature ; 
the existence of a spiritual form, which is called in theos- 
ophy, the “astral body ;” and the necessity of brotherly love 
or charity as the essence of religion. But the points of dis- 
similarity are greater, much greater, than those of resem- 
blance. The pantheistic idea of theosophy which confounds 
spirit and matter, and merges what is divine and infinite 
into what is finite and material, is not to be found in the 
writings of Swedenborg. His doctrines, or the doctrines of 
the New Church, are drawn from the Word of God, and are 
in entire harmony with it. | 

In conclusion, I quote the language of a New-Church 
writer, which sets forth in an admirable manner the essen- 
tial difference between the teachings of theosophy and 

those of the New Church. Here is the quotation : — 
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Theosophy is rather like a beautiful and ingenious superstructure, 
without a foundation. For how can the most perfect system of ethics | 
satisfy the deepest needs of the “ marvellous heart of man,” unless 
founded upon personal contact with a personal God. Theosophists 
would have us believe that this undeniable craving of the human heart, 
manifested by all races and in all times, for a personal God, is a weak- 
ness of an “ uninformed ” or undeveloped soul, and in the evolution of 
the soul it will be cast aside for the thought that divinity is an all-per- 
vading quality, inherent, not only in every human being, but also in 
every manifestation of organic life, from the highest to the lowest. It 
is at this point that theosophy and New-Church philosophy are most at 
variance. For Swedenborg insists most strongly on the truth that even. 
between the most perfectly developed created life as seen in a celestial 
angel, and the divine life, an impassable discrete degree exists, and that 
although human life has infinite possibilities of development in its own | 
degree, which eternity cannot exhaust, it can never reach the plane of 
divinity. (Mew-Church Messenger, for Nov. 9, 1898. a from 
The New Age, Adelaide, Australia.) 


H. -HInK Ley. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE; AND THE 
‘CAUSE OF IT. 


_In ancient prophecy a future epoch in the history of mankind 
was foretold by the striking declaration: ‘The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light.” That the prophetic 
declaration exactly fits the time in which we live, few that 
thoughtfully consider the history of the last hundred and fifty 
years in contrast with the preceding centuries will be inclined 
doubt. That from out the stagnation and darkness that had 
long prevailed the world in our day is well entered, and almost 
suddenly, upon a most remarkable period of its history, needs 
no proof, nor even affirmation. It is so universally seen and 
felt that it is upon all lips. So common is the sense of it that 
men have come to take it asa thing of course; and abide se- 
renely in the pervading consciousness of the fact without much 


thought about why it is; or that so great an effect must have a 


cause as great, and equally pervading. A vague notion seems 
to prevail — but certainly not the result of reflection — that the 
men of this age are themselves the cause of it; that is, that the 
cause of the enlightenment is in the subjects of it. But this is 
irrational. It is like assuming that the light by which we see 
is from within the eye. -And not only is it otherwise irrational, 
but also it is utterly inadequate. Probably the prevalence of 
this untenable assumption is the reason why so little definite 
consideration has been given hitherto to a question of so much 
interest. For nothing is more characteristic of this age, as com- 
pared with all preceding ages, than the universal spirit of inquiry 
——the disposition and determination to find out the causes. of 
things, and to let nothing pass, not even the most cherished and 
comfortable convictions — without seeking to discover and prove 
the truth about them, and the how and wherefore of them, That 


there is a how and wherefore for every substantial and real thing, 


a cause for every effect, is a common belief, and a very true one. 
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And yet the most interesting, most wonderful, and most myste- _ 3 ' 


rious problem of this new age — the fact of it— has hardly been 
taken into serious consideration. That it must have an efficient 
and continuing cause, and is a continuing effect from such a 
cause, cannot be a matter of rational doubt. Nor that the cause 


of so stupendous an effect — of all the vast and wondrous phe- 


nomena of this age of light and progress — of its distinguishing 
unlikeness to any previous age — and of the comparative sudden- 
ness with which its morning sprang out of the preceding dark- 
ness — that the cause of all this must be equally stupendous and 
all-pervading, also cannot rationally be doubted. 

It is not to our purpose, now, to dwell much upon the particu- 
lars which constitute this age so remarkable. We need do no 


_ more, as we pass on to consider the cause of it, than point to 


some of the visible traces of its progress, some marks of its foot- 
steps, as it has gone along: How that its visible steps began in 
the latter half of the last century, in first beating down the chief 
barriers, social and political, that stood in the way of its ad- 
vancement, disrupting and breaking the power of churches, and 
overthrowing tyrannical governments, which together held the 
minds and bodies of men in bondage, that they might have the 
freedom of thought and of action that are the prime essentials to 
human progress; the rise then of free governments, with the 
numberless blessings that they involve; the wide and rapid 
cultivation of the art of reading, and the consequent perfection 
and extension of the art of printing, and the cheapening and 
multiplying of books — especially of the Divine Word, which is 
now in or easily accessible to every Christian household, and is 
translated into all languages and scattered broadcast over the 
world; the growth of.a vast and generally excellent children’s 
literature, where before there practically was none, and the better 
and more thoughtful care — defective though still it is — bestowed 
upon the training of the young; the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, for teaching children the Divine Word; and of associa- 
tions for saving neglected children from a life of idleness and 
vice ; the formation of numerous organizations for the relief of 
human suffering, for the prevention of human misery and crime, 
and for the moral and intellectual elevation of the race; in gen- 
eral, the now so common going forth of the thoughts and sympa- 
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thies of men in active works for the benefit of others than them- 
» selves —all which benevolent movements are peculiar and almost 
_ exclusive characteristics of this age, as compared with any other 
‘period since the written history of the race began. 

Along with this so rapid moral and mental advancement, and 
greatly ministering to it, has been the wonderful march of scien- 
tific discovery, the multiform utilization and application of the 
hidden forces of nature— forces always existent, and not all 


- entirely unknown, but now first controlled, and directed, to do 
various service for man; the harnessing thus of the mysterious 


force of gravity — of the expansive power of steam, of water, 
of air, and of gases—of the marvellous celerity and terrific 
energy of electricity — and of the unconscious but potent sphere 
of the earth’s magnetism ; producing steamers, railways, explo- 
sives, telegraphs, telephones, microphones, electric light and heat 
and motive power; and the innumerable manufactures thereby 
of things now common, and so useful as to rank as necessaries, 
which yet but a brief time ago had not existed and were un- 
dreamed of. 

All these things are outward manifestations of the marvellous 
spirit of change that has come rapidly over the world within the 
last one hundred and fifty years; a change — moving with con- 
stantly accelerated speed, gathering momentum as it goes — 
which in its inner depths is not less spiritual than it is outwardly 
moral, intellectual, and material — though in the nature of things 
less conspicuously so, for that “the kingdom of heaven cometh 
not with observation.” Hence the gradual but universal casting 
off of the worn-out garments of ancient creeds, and the disinte- 
gration of old religious organizations, with at the same time an 
undoubted increase of vital religion, as compared with a century 
and a half ago; an increase none the less real because still “ in- 
iquity abounds,” and impiety and infidelity — able in these free 
times to wear the garb of respectability — are bolder and more 
pronounced, and so have apparently become more common. For 
what was unspoken, or was “spoken in the ear in closets,’’ can 
now be “ proclaimed upon the housetops.”’ 

The very instability of things is a distinguishing mark of the 


dawn of the new age; for it is but at its dawn. It is a period 


of transition, from old to new, of social “‘ earthquakes in divers 
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places.” The foundations of human society are being stirred to 
their very depths, and old things are passing away and all things 
are being made new, with a rapidity and universality that have 
no parallel in all the historic past. » 

Whence, then, and wherefore, is this profound and restless 
movement among men ? — this new and marvellous life and light 
that overspread the earth? It is not all without a source and 
cause — a cause powerful, all-pervading, unceasingly operative, 
adequate, and more than adequate to these vast effects — ade- 
quate to their continuance, and their indefinite increase ; as they 
visibly are increasing, and will go on to increase. And it will 
gradually effect a change in the spirit and character of men, not 
less than in their social and material conditions and surround- 
ings, until at length love to God and love of the neighbor and 
of the common good shall take the place of selfishness and greed, 
and the whole earth be transformed, and become an Eden, a 
garden of the Lord. | 

This is no Utopian dream, but will be a distinct fulfilment of 
prophecy : — 


After those days, saith Jehovah, I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people; . . . they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them. (Jam, XXXi. 33, 34-) 


The tabernacle of God shall be with men, and He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, their 
God. (REV. xxi. 3.) 


But so great a spiritual change, such a total and radical ref- 
ormation of the internal quality of mankind, must in the nature 
of things be of much slower progress than the great physical 
changes that foreshadow them. Generation upon generation, 
without number, must come and go before the complete fulfil- 
ment of such a prophecy. But this age of the world is plainly 
tending, and will gradually come to its fulfilment, as surely as 
divine promises cannot fail. The marvellous changes that we 
see are in fact the herald of them — as — as the break of 
dawn heralds the coming day. : 

There are some facts fundamental to this great question, the 
cause of the new age, which men are not yet widely convinced 
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of: That there is a spiritual world immanent everywhere within 


sun of heaven is the halo of glory immediately surrounding Him. 
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the natural world, in mind and matter, as the soul is within the 
body ; that that is emphatically the world of interior, actuating 
causes, while this is only the scene of secondary, material causes, 
and effects ; and that without the active presence of that living 
world within it, the world of nature would be as inert and power- 
less as the material body without its actuating soul; that the sun 
of that spiritual world, the source of its heat and light, and of 
its creative energy, is the Lord;* and that that divine sun, 
acting through the spiritual world into this world, is the primal, 
living cause of causes of all things here also. 

These are facts that, obviously, lie above and beyond the 
region of sensual cognizance and discovery, and which therefore 
could never be known except by revelation ; but being revealed 
they are capable of the strongest rational confirmation ; and they 
help to the solution of many a profound and otherwise insoluble 
difficulty. They lie, as we have said, at the foundation of the 
solution of this problem. 

That there should be such a revelation, of things otherwise ~ 
beyond the knowledge or possible attainment of men, and yet 
important to their welfare and progress, is in itself by no means 
repugnant to enlightened reason; no more than that there have 
been such revelations in the past. The course of divine revela- 
tion has been progressive, from time to time. The Bible is not 
one revelation, but a series of revelations, with sometimes long 
intervals between. And they have always been, and must be, 
by means of aman. Moreover, a further revelation, when con- 
ditions should be ripe for it, was distinctly foretold and promised 
by our Lord Himself, just at the close of His earthly life : — / 


If I go away I will send unto you the Comforter... . I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all — (JOHN xvi. 7, 
12, 13.) 


Now, the promised revelation has been made, through Sweden- 
borg, from out the internal sense of the Divine Word, whereby 


* We are taught that in Himself the Lord is an infinitely glorious Divine 
Man — as He manifested Himself in the Mount of Transfiguration ; and the 
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_ “the spirit of truth” is come which will “guide us into all 


truth ;” and the rational proof of it, in the revelation itself, is 
most clear and overwhelming. 

Among other things thus revealed respecting the spiritual 
world and its relation to the natural world, we have this instruc-_ 
tion also: That in the spiritual world there are three general — 
states or conditions of life; and three corresponding regions — _ 


_ heaven, on the one hand; on the other, hell; and intervening © 


between them and this world, contiguous to this world, an inter- 
mediate state, called the world of spirits, which all men enter — 


when they quit the life of the body, and in which they remain 


until adjudged to their final abode, in heaven or in hell. This 


_ intermediate world of spirits is therefore a mixed state of evil © 


and good, as life is in this world. | 
During the dark and evil centuries that followed the decadence 


of the primitive Christian Church, there were congregated in this 


intermediate region of the spiritual world, with some good spirits, 
vast and increasing multitudes of the spirits of evil men that 
passed into the other life, who, like dense clouds, intercepted the 
rays of the spiritual sun, so that little of the light and heat of 
heaven could descend into and enlighten the minds and warm 
the hearts of men. This was the real inward cause of the long - 
and dismal historic period known as the dark ages. 

About the middle of the last century, in the year 1757, in the 
midst of the prevailing darkness, it was proclaimed, as by a voice 
in the wilderness, that the Lord had made His promised second 
advent — not in Person in the natural world, as at His first 
advent; but visibly, to judgment, in the world of spirits; and 
thus had dispersed the clouds of evil spirits there, which inter- 
cepted the rays of the sun of heaven and kept the world in 
darkness ; and at the same time had come to men on earth, as 
“the Comforter, the spirit of truth,” by unfolding to them the 
glorious truths of the internal sense of His Holy Word. 

This great event in the spiritual world, the world of causes, 
was the break of day — the very dawn of the new age upon the 
benighted world. Soon afterwards began the great political, 
social, and religious changes that we have adverted to, followed 
by the brilliant train of events and discoveries and improvements 
in all the arts and outward conditions of civilized life by which 
the age thus far has been characterized. | 
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No one will question that this movement of the age has been. : 
primarily a mental one. The essence of it all has been and is _ 


freedom of thought. Now, at the very time of the announcement 
that the Lord had spiritually come to judgment — when as yet 
none of its effects had become manifest — the essential result to 
come of it was foretold, in the following words of Swedenborg : — 


Hereafter the man of the church will be in a more free state of thought 
on matters of faith, that is, on spiritual subjects, that relate to heaven, because 
spiritual liberty has been restored. (Last Judgment, 73.) 


He says freedom of thought “in spiritual matters” because 
the spiritual interests of men are of highest concern, and are 
those of which he treats. For they are the essential interests 
that underlie, and constitute the soul and life of all that goes to 


make up the characteristic civilization of any age or people. As 


the religion is, such is the civilization; as the state of thought 
is in religious matters, such is it in the higher and essential 
things of civil and social life. Freedom of thought in these, in- 
volves freedom of thought in all the rest. So that when it was 
announced that thenceforth there would be greater freedom of 
thought in spiritual things, it was equivalent to saying there 
would be greater freedom of thought in all human concerns. 
And has it not been so? What dowe see? At that time the 
world was widely in mental bondage, and wrapped in darkness 
and gloom. Now it has emerged into greater freedom and light 
than have pervaded the world before since the fall. 

And it is instructive to observe how the civilization of the age, 
cold and external though yet it chiefly is, centres around the 
Divine Word, even while the Word is little understood, and is 
being rent and violated by spiritually blind, irreverent criticism. 
Casting the eye intelligently over the world, is it not obvious that 
a wondrous humanizing influence goes forth from the Word? 


and that the civilization of the age has some mysterious relation 


to it? Are not the very centres of this civilization always in 
the countries where the Divine Word is most generally circu- 
lated and most commonly read among the people? And as we 
go out from these centres, is not its progress less in proportion 
as the Word is less known and read — until gradually its light 
grows dim, and progress diminishes, as we approach the yet 
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almost undisturbed stagnation of heathen nations, and finally 
ends in the darkness and deadness of savage life ? 

But let us not mistake the significance of what we see. This, 
as we have said, is but the early dawn of the new age. A cen- 
tury or two is but a brief point of time in such a period. We 


are in the early morning of a glorious day. Its advancing. light. 


we see; but its warmth as yet the world has scarcely felt. The 


light is gradually clearing the mists away; the icy fetters that 


have bound the earth for long ages are dissolving, and here and 


there in sheltered nooks something of green appears.- That is - 


all. But the day is not yet. It is the cold light which illumines 


the natural minds of men that we see. But the morning, if 
chilly still, gives promise of the day—a promise sure of fulfil- 
ment — and a brighter, happier day than the world has ever 
known. <3 
S. M. W. 


SHALL A POLYGAMIST SIT IN CONGRESS? 


AT the last general election the State of Utah, which is en-- 


titled to one representative in the National Congress, elected as 
such representative Brigham H. Roberts, who received in due 
form the certificate of his election. He should therefore take 
his seat, as a matter of course, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which 


under ordinary circumstances will convene in December of . 
this year, but which may be called together by the President | 
. in special session at any time after the fourth day of March. 


As each House of Congress is the sole judge of the qualifications 
of its members, any question as to the validity of the election 
of a member or of his right to his seat must be settled by the 
House to which he is or claims to be elected. The House of 
Representatives, therefore, must judge the case of Mr. Roberts, 


_and the only question of his fitness arises from the fact that he 


is a polygamist, does not deny that he has three wives and is 
charged by those well acquainted with him with having four. 
The question is simply, Shall a polygamist sit in the National 


_ Congress ? 


It may be well in answering this question to glance at the 
history of the Mormon Church and note its attitude toward the 
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government and the Christian Church. The movement began 
very quietly with Joseph Smith, Jr., in the year 1819. At that 
time this young man was an idle fellow, a member of a shiftless, 
intemperate, and irreligious family in western New York. When 
a well was dug, a white stone was found. Young Smith carried 
it home and soon announced that he found secrets written in it 
as to buried treasures. He continued this deception for some 
seven years and led many people to fruitless digging, until his 
assertions culminated in one to the effect that a book, buried by 
the lost tribes of Israel, was to be found by him, and one day 
he went out into the forest and returned with something which 
he did not show, but which he claimed to be a golden book. 

. Such was his reputation that for a year no one believed him, 
but at length several persons of like standing testified that they 
had seen it, and then Smith began to give out its contents in 
1830. It is important to remember that in 1814 a Presbyterian 
clergyman, Rev. Solomon Spaulding, had written a romance pur- 
porting to relate the migration of the lost tribes to America, 
that it had remained unpublished, and that members of his 
- family claimed that Smith’s “ Book of Mormon” was in’ many 
respects identical with this manuscript. It appeared that the 
manuscript was left with a printer in Pittsburgh, and was copied 
by one Rigdon, a confederate of Smith and afterwards a Mormon 
leader. 

The movement so begun soon gained sided, April 6, 1830, 
six elders were ordained, of whom the Smiths furnished four. 
Joseph’s wife was made “ The Elect Lady and Daughter of God,” 
but afterwards left him in disgust. A remove was made to Ohio 
and another to Missouri. Brigham Young joined them in 1832, 
and began the work of proselyting. Driven from Missouri the 
Mormons, now calling themselves “ Latter-Day Saints,’”’ went to 
Illinois and for a time prospered until they had a town of their 
own; but they were always in bad odor, were charged with vile 
practices, were known to have a. military force subject only to 
Smith, and were so impolitic as to nominate him for President 
of the United States. In this ambition and in defying the laws 
of Illinois, Smith showed a quality which led to his ——— 
and in the jail he was killed by a mob. 

Brigham Young now took the lead and ordered the movement 
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across the plains which began in 1846. At that time several 

_ leaders were under indictment as counterfeiters of coin, but they 
were suffered to escape. An admirable site for a city was chosen 

at Salt Lake, and as missionaries could paint glowing pictures 
of that earthly paradise, great numbers, always of ignorant people, 
joined them and submitted to their rules. __ 

The present number of the Mormons is said to be three hun- 
dred thousand, and it is remarkable that they report in a single | 
year an increase of their ministers from six hundred in 1897 to. 
seventeen hundred in 1898, which can mean nothing except that 
a great increase has been made in the number of missionaries ; 
‘and this will soon show its effects in the growth of. the sect. 

Polygamy is the only point of Mormon doctrine which is now 
to be considered. Had not this been adopted we have no reason 
to suppose that the general hostility now felt toward the whole 

institution would have arisen. To be sure Mormons have been 
_ disloyal and even given to lawlessness, but such aspects of their 
- case would have been left to the courts; it is the question of 
polygamy which is urgent upon every a citizen of the 
United States. 

The “ celestial marriage,” as he called it, was promulgated by 
- Young in 1852 as a doctrine originally held by Smith but left to 
be announced later. The opposition to Young’s position in this. 
matter was so great that a serious schism ensued, but he went 
on and conquered. He had fifteen wives. The doctrine is sim-. 
ply that the example of the patriarchs and of David and Solomon 
is to be literally followed. Since the United States made a law 
against the practice it has not been the custom as before in 
Utah to have plural marriages performed in public, but those 
who previously had several wives have retained them, and Mr. 
Roberts is one of this number. 

In the light of the teachings of the New Church no language 
is too strong to use in respect to this practice. We are taught 
that the true marriage relation can exist only between one man 
-_ and one woman united in unselfish love for the promotion of a 
holy and righteous life. The direct teaching is that “ polygamy 
is natural and spiritual adultery ” (Marriage Love, 339). The 
polygamous life of Solomon is explained by the fact that the Jews 
were not subject to the law of monogamy, and were so debased 
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in many ways that they were wholly incapable of obeying a higher 
standard. It is so to-day with the Mohammedans and with some 
- uncivilized nations. The Mormons, however, claim to be “The 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” and under the 
name of Christianity they are practising a Judaism, which, at the 
present day, Jews condemn. As we turn the pages of the “ Doc- 
trine and Covenants,” the official volume from Salt Lake, we 
shudder at the specious precepts which are made to justify the 
priest in taking “‘ two virgins ” or even “ ten virgins,”’ but, if one 
of them is unfaithful, “she shall be destroyed”; and again, if a 
first wife refuses her consent to her husband taking others, ‘“ she 
shall be destroyed.” 


This then is the case. The Mormon Church has a polygamous 


member elected to Congress. If he be admitted, not only is the 
law of the land virtually nullified, but the seal of national ap- 
proval is given to the Mormon propaganda, and it will send 


more emissaries abroad to seduce the humble inhabitants of 


crowded cities with promises of peace and plenty, nor will it rest, 
if it can gain its end, until a successor of Joseph Smith is pres- 
ident of the nation. What then is to bedone? So strong a pro- 
test should be made from all parts of the land, and so fully 
should home influence be exerted upon the members of the House 
of Representatives, that, if they find the facts to be proven, they 
will declare Roberts ineligible and his seat vacant. 

He will not lack those to plead for him. The Mormon presi- 
dent, Lorenzo Snow, has already issued a proclamation which is 
a specious plea, but in no way denies the fact of Roberts’s polyg- 
amy. Roberts himself is pointing out that the lives of some 
public men are not such that they can cast the first stone. Col. 
T..W. Higginson and others of a sentimentally philanthropic 
class are alleging that the opposition to Roberts is “‘ persecution.” 
All these and other pleas will be made. The fact, however, will 


remain unchanged. Polgyamy threatens the very. basis of this — 


nation which rests upon nothing so much as upon its homes, 
The admission of Roberts would officially justify polygamy. 
Then he must be excluded for the ‘sake of the Christian homes 
of a Christian nation. | 


There should be no personal antagonism shown, nor should - 


any denial be made of the fact that some public men are proba- 
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: bly much more corrupt in their private lives than Roberts is, but 


he should be regarded simply as the standard-bearer of an insti- 
tution which has in its tenets most dangerous doctrine already 
outlawed by National Legislation; and, when the fact that he 
does represent so dangerous an institution is shown and when it 
shall appear that, although nominally obedient to the Edmands 
law, the Mormon Church still upholds polygamy, then the House 
of Representatives should stand by its record. and insist that, if 


- Utah is to be represented, it must be represented by one who is 


not a polygamist. 
T. FW. 


THE USE OF THE LETTER OF THE WORD IN 
THE NEW CHURCH. 


At a meeting of Sunday-school workers which we recently 
attended, one of the speakers, just back from an_ international 
Conference in London, referred to the more thorough study of 


the Bible in the schools of England as compared with those of 


our own country. Here, it was said, more advanced methods 
were in use, but there greater familiarity with the Scriptures was 
apparent. A successful English teacher was criticised as to her 
modes of instruction, but heartily commended as one who “ knew 


her Bible.” 
This remark has awakened thought respecting the value and 


use of a searching knowledge of the letter of the Word in the 
New Church. In our abundant study of the spiritual sense is 


there not danger of a neglect to cultivate that familiar acquain- 


tance with the literal sense of the entire Scriptures, which is 
essential to give it a fixed and permanent place in the memory 
and thought ? 

We cannot, indeed, deprecate too strongly the loose and flip- 
pant use to which the Bible is subjected with many who, in a 
superficial way, know it well. Especially painful is it to hear the 
Word thus read and quoted by those whose mission it is to preach 


_and teach its sacred truths. But this is a misuse, not a use, of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Familiarity with the letter of the Word 


is not the cause of an irreverent or an irrelevant employment of 


its holy utterances. ‘Thy Word is very pure; therefore thy: 
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servant loveth it’ (Ps. cxix. 14). Where the pure and exalted 
character of the Word is recognized, and a habit of reverent 
regard for it early established, familiarity with its pages will only 
enhance this regard. And the value of such familiarity cannot 
be overestimated. By means of it we carry much of the letter 
of the Word perpetually with us. We may enjoy the blessings 
which come of reading its sacred utterances not only when the | 
volume is at hand and the eyes quick to see, but when the out-— 
ward page is absent and the sight has become dim from age or 
infirmity. In the quiet of the night watches, on the tedious 
journey, during our walks and rambles, in any of our lonely hours, 
it is possible for one who is a close student of the letter of the 
Word to call to mind fitting passages of the divine record which 
can be repeated by the lips or held inwardly before the eyes. 

To the teacher of divine truth in the New Church a familiar 
acquaintance with the letter of the Word is a marked source of 
strength and power. We are instructed that, — : 

Doctrine ought to be drawn from the literal sense of the Word, and to 
be confirmed thereby . . . because the Lord is present in that sense, enlight- 
ening man, and teaching him the truths of the church by means of it. For 


all the Lord’s operations are performed in fulness, and the Word in the literal 
sense is in its fulness. (Sacred Scripture, 53.) 


The literal sense of the Word is in its fulness when the internal 
sense is present to vivify and illuminate it. And in the hands 
of those who thus view the literal sense it becomes a- powerful 
instrumentality in elucidating and confirming the doctrines ‘of 
genuine truth. 7 

The late Dr. Bayley, of London, whose missionary work was 
very effective, and still remains to be effective through his many 
published discourses, was wont to make constant and striking 
use of the letter of the Word in all his preaching. The widely- 
circulated little volume of lectures given by him at Brighton, 
England, entitled, “Great Truths on Great Subjects,” contairis 
admirable illustrations of the power which lies in the letter of 
the Word to confirm genuine truth. At the close of each of these 
lectures an opportunity was given the audience to ask questions 
and raise objections, and, whatever may be our opinion of the 
wisdom of such a course, no one, reading the account of these 
colloquies, can fail to discern in them the weighty effect of Dr. 
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Bayley’s use of the letter of the Word in his replies. _Emphatic- 
ally he was one who knew his Bible well, and to this may be 
' attributed much of his great and peculiar success as a preacher. 
_ There is not a doctrine of the New Church which cannot be 
drawn clearly and confirmed forcibly from the literal sense of 
‘the Word. The wise teacher will not hesitate to bring forward 
-Swedenborg as “‘a man sent of God,’ nor will he fail to unfold 


the truth in agreement with the rational philosophy which is so 


fully set forth in his priceless writings ; but this rational teaching 
is in its power — comes in all its fulness—in the very letter of 
the Word, to which, indeed, Swedenborg constantly appeals. 
There we have the confirmation of the truth which has already 
been brought home to our minds with convincing logic by the 
enlightened herald of the New Church. 

As a single illustration of the subject let us witness the deal- 
ing of the letter of the Word with what may be regarded as one 
of the lesser doctrines of divine truth. - The Scriptures fre- 


quently speak of the Lord as angry, as repenting, as changing ~ 


His mind. In his unfolding of the genuine meaning of the 
Word, Swedenborg clearly shows us that these statements are 
but in agreement with the necessary appearance, under which the 
infirmities of men are often transferred to the Lord. We need 
this teaching, but after it has been received— after our eyes 
have been a little opened to see and discern it— with what 
power does the simple truth come to us in such Passages as 
these : — 


I am the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of mente are not consumed. 
(MAL. iii. 6.) 


God is not a man, that He should lie; neither the son of man, that He 


Should repent. (NuM. xxiii: 19.) 
Pursuing the subject still further in the light which flows from 


_ the letter of the Word, we are led to compare the Lord’s injunc-— 


tion, — 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect 
(MATT. v. 48), 


with the exhortation addressed to us in the Psalm, — 
Cease from anger, and forsake wrath. (xxxvii. 8.) 


Certainly, as one of our own poets has said: — 
Nothing can be good in Him 
‘Which evil is in me. 
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What the Lord forbids to us He cannot indulge in Himself. 
And now if we will but turn to where it is said of the Lord when 
He was manifest in the flesh, that He “looked round about upon 
them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts ” 
(MaRK iii. 5), we can but see that the anger which springs from 
the divine grief is not the anger that would hurt and destroy, but 
the zeal which would save — the zeal that is prompted and con- 
trolled by the infinite love. 

Nor need we stop here in our pursuit of the light upon this 
doctrine which shines from the very letter that brings to us the 
apparent truth. In the Apocalypse we are told of those who 
sought to hide themselves “ from the face of Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb” (vi. 15, 16). ‘The » 
wrath of the Lamb”!—‘“ the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world’! (JoHN i. 29) — “ the Lamb of God which 
is in the midst of the throne . . . and which shall lead them 
which came out of great tribulation unto living fountains of 
waters ”! (REV. vii. 14-17) — what can this “wrath” be except 
the Lord’s yearning, burning desire to take away the sins of 
men? Yet what can such love seem but “wrath ” to those who 
cling to their evils and make them their very life? It is a love 
that-is all against the life of their choice, and so they shrink 
away from it; and the Lord mercifully provides for-them a hell 
—a home after their own hearts ——in which they may hide from 
what seems to them “the wrath of the Lamb.” | 

And the hiding — how does this take us back to the letter of 
the opening chapters of the Word, where Adam and Eve after 
they had eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
_ “hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God ” (GEn. iii. 
8). When man, in the exercise of the freedom essential to his 
life, tastes evil and finds it “good for food” and “pleasant to 
the eyes,” then he fain would hide himself from “the presence 
of the Lord God.” 

The letter of the Word is emphatically for the New Church. 
Its power and effectiveness are yet to be recognized in the New 
Church to a much greater degree than in the past. And our 
most useful teachers and preachers will be those who “know their 
Bibles,” not superficially, but so deeply that the letter of the 
divine volume shall be instinct to them with the spirit and life 
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which dwell within it. Through such teaching and preaching 


will men be enabled to see the Lord “coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” 


W. H. M. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONFERENCE. 


ONE of those experiences which may be instructive lately came 
within reach when a gentleman called to ask for a lecture to be 
given to a certain “‘ Psychic Conference.” ‘The lecture was given — 
on “ The Spiritual as seen in the Works of Swedenborg,” and 
was followed first by a series of questions, and secondly by re- 
marks from the hearers. In these remarks the familiarity of 
those present with the work on “ Heaven and Hell” was clearly 
manifest, for the chairman held a well-worn copy in his hand, 
and it appeared to be filled with notes, while others showed 
themselves nearly as much at home in its contents. ~_ 

_Up to this point there seemed to be perfect agreement between 
the lecturer of the day and the members of the Conference, but 
beyond this, paths widely diverged. When the time came for 


_ remarks by others one made an earnest plea for reincarnation, 
another was as ardent an astrologer, a third made a plea for a 


pack of playing-cards as containing the sum of wisdom when 
properly understood, a fourth put in a word for palmistry, and a 
fifth defended spiritism. There seemed to be a touch of com- 
mercialism in these remarks, as if the speakers were gaining a 
living by giving instruction in these occult sciences. | 

What is the precise point of divergence in this and similar 
cases? Why could the lecturer go so far with his audience and 
no‘farther? Why could he receive a certain cordial intellectual 
assent and yet be aware that a proposal to the audience to join 
him in worship or ‘in works of Christian charity would be re- 
jected? The reason seems to lie in the difference of attitude 
toward the Sacred Scriptures. To the palmist, the astrologer, 
the reincarnationist, the spiritist, his revelation is the destiny 
written on the hand, or the fate bound up with the relation of 
the planets, or the writing forced upon one by a controlling spirit; 
but to the one who fully accepts the teachings given to man by 
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means of Swedenborg, all knowledge and revelation come from 
the Word. Emerson is a conspicuous instance of this diver- 
gence. He followed Swedenborg a certain way philosophically 
with effusive praise, but then he stopped and declared that “it 
was boyish in Swedenborg to cumber himself with the dead scurf 
of Hebrew antiquity.” In other words Emerson declined to be 
taught by the Word and he substituted for the Decalogue the two 
precepts, ‘‘ Sit aloof,” and “ Keep a diary.” 

The result of this neglect of the Word, joined with an inclina- 
tion to receive some teachings of the New Church, is very dis- 
tinctly seen in the absence of conscious relation between the | 
individual soul and the Lord. One refuses to bow down to him. 
One feels himself peculiarly inspired. One pleads for the system 
which he alone teaches. One speaks of “Jesus ” with qualified 
commendation. One feels no desire to save souls from sin. 
One takes a position of Buddhistic exaltation and leaves the 
world to perish in its corruption. 

If we can conceive of Swedenborg’s work as arrested at the 
point at which these psychic readers have stopped, very little 
good could have resulted; for a system of philosophy, like the 
sun of a winter’s day, has very little effect upon the masses of 
men. The holy promises that there should be no more curse, 
and that the name of the Lord should be in the forehead, and 
that God would wipe away all tears, require for their fulfilment a 
life consecrated to the divine service, and to that life the Word — 
is the lamp to the feet and the light to the path. In order that 
a truly spiritual life may be developed, we need the revelation of 
the will and’ purpose of the Lord, we need to know the past of 
human life and its possible future, we need the precepts of the 
Decalogue, we need a spiritual connection with heaven such as 
the Word affords, we need to know the Redemption and the 
means of being redeemed ; and in its profound wisdom we shall 
always need the Word, and therefore it is “forever settled in . 


heaven.”’ 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


JOEL. . 


Axout eight hundred years before our Lord wag born, a coun- 
tryman went up and down through the land of Judah prophesy- 
ing. To this plain, farmer-like man had come the word of the 
Lord which he must speak. He spoke to old men and children, 
to husbandman, vine-dresser, and priest. His were a few straight 
words, saying in substance: “ You see in country and city, in 
Judah and Jerusalem, the baneful effects of your evil doing. If 
you will save your homes from destruction and yourselves from 
captivity, you must repent and turn to the Lord your God with 
all your heart. For the day of the Lord and His judgment com- 
eth; it is nigh at hand.” This in-brief is the message of Joel. 

As to Joel’s date nothing positive is known. The general 
opinion among the scholars is that Joel prophesied in the time of 
Uzziah (also called Azariah), king of Judah, about 750 B. C. 
Because Joel makes no mention of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, it is probable, the scholars think, that he lived under a 
king who reigned before those nations became enemies to his 
country. It does seem probable that he would have mentioned 
them if he had lived near tothe time of the Captivity. But for 
that matter, he might have lived much farther back than Uzziah. 
Moreover, the unusual number of rare and old-fashioned words 
used by Joel seems to point to a greater age than is generally at- 
tributed to his book. a 

Still, if we accept the prevailing opinion, and place Joel with 


Uzziah, we find that this king’s reign was not a very bad one 


(2 CHRON. xxvi). With the Lord’s help he warred successfully 
against the Philistines, the Arabians, and the Meunim. He for- 
tified the gates and wall of Jerusalem, and “he loved hus- 
bandry.” But his heart also was lifted up, and one day he pre- 
sumed to burn incense in the temple. For this transgression he 
was stricken with leprosy. Aside from this disease in Uzziah 
and the continued burning of incense on high places, there is 
nothing about his reign to remind us of the unhappy conditions 
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pictured by Joel. Moreover, the statement is plainly made in 
2 CHRON. xxvi. 5, that Uzziah “ sought God in the days of Zech- 
ariah who had understanding in the visions s of God.” Why not 
the days of Joel’? 


But however others may settle such doubtful points of history, 


New-Church scholars, when they come to these questions, would 
do well to take a new stand. Why try so hard to get out of the 
Bible facts that are not given in it? Of course, the side light 
obtained from other sacred writings and from exploration is good, 
because this helps us to understand better what the Word says. 
It has been well said that the unofficial life of the prophets and 
other persons in Scripture, so far as not given in the Word, is 
quite unimportant. If nothing but the prophet’s name is given, 
as in the case of Obadiah, then the name is the important thing 
to consider. Conjectures and probabilities as to just when he 
lived, and what he did besides speak the word that came to him, 
may be passed by as ‘of no consequence. The message, rather 
than the bearer of it, is what we need to know. | 

The name that stands at the beginning of each. prophecy de- 
scribes some particular characteristic of ng whom the 
prophets represent; and this characteristic uality may be 
seen in the prophecy itself. The lexicons say that the name Joel 
means “ Jehovah-God.” This suggests that in the book of Joel 
are to be seen the two essential qualities of the Divine, Jehovis- 
tic and Elohistic; or, Love working out His Wisdom, judging 
and blessing the men of His church on earth. The woes in Joel 
no doubt tell of states that came to our Lord while in humilia- 


tion, and the blessings tell of His states in glorification. ~Again, 


Joel was the son of Pethuel. Whatever in our Lord Joel repre- 
sents and his prophecy describes, it was born of “openness ”’ 
or “‘open-mindedness to God,” which is what the name Pethuel 
means. 

Joel is distinctly agricultural. He talks of the former and 
latter rains, of the pastures with their flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle seeking water but finding none. He calls attention to 
the withered fruit trees: palm and pomegranate, the fig, the 


apple, and the languishing oil-olive. The vine too is dried up. 


All these have been laid waste, and made clean bare by drought 
and by a plague of locusts. Barns are brokendown. The corn, 
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the wheat, the barley are withered; even the seed is rotten in the 
ground. 

Somewhat like our Saviour’s parable of the field, Joel’s words 
picture a state not so much of agriculture and its pests, as of 


- human souls that have forgotten their Lord and their God. - In- 


deed, the prophet himself tells us this when he gives us the rea- 
son for the desolation, and says it is ‘“‘ because joy is withered 
away from the sons of men.” The spiritual cause of the direful 
effects is that nothing of the joy of their Lord is in the souls of 
men. The fields are barren and their fruits withered by pest and 
drought, because the Lord’s church on earth is spiritless, unpro- 
ductive of good life, and almost dead. While men are burning 
incense, and sacrificing on high places, “the meat offering and 
drink offering is withholden ” from the house of the Lord. 

For the same reason the gentle rain from ‘heaven of true 
thought about right living is no longer received. As the per- 
plexed sheep and oxen therefore lack water to drink, so the warm 
affections of the soul, both those of the more interior innocent 
kind and those that bear the burden of life’s duties, are dying 
for lack of proper sustenance. An overwhelming army of locust- 


like evil spirits attack every bit of sprouting intelligence. Every 


new effort to grow is nipped in the bud, so that the trees of the 
field instead of bringing forth good fruit are withered away. 
The oil of love is weak and languishing. The wine of wisdom 
is dried up. As the wheat and barley too are withered, so even 
the ordinary good -uses of daily life no longer give any satisfac- 
tion to the hungry soul. Thus does Joel tell what desolation 
there is and is to be in the earth. ee 

Special mention should be made of the invasion of locusts, 
the description of which is the most awe-inspiring in this proph- 
ecy, if not in the Bible. So striking is this part that Professor 
Moulton characterizes the whole book as “A Rhapsody of the 
Locust Plague,” although the description of the locusts is only 
about one-sixth of the whole. Near the opening of the first 
chapter four names are given, which are thought by some to 


-mean four entirely different insects, and by others four stages in © 


the growth of the same insect. The names are palmerworm, 
locust, cankerworm, and caterpillar. In the way of interpreta- 
tion, these creatures were at one time taken by the Jews to mean 
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the four invading kings, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Sennach- 
erib, and Nebuchadnezzar. In Jerome’s time the Jews included 
the following among their locust enemies : first, the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans ; second, the Medes and Persians ; third, the Greeks ; 
and fourth, the Romans. | 

How different.from this is Swedenborg’s interpretation. He 


bases his interpretation on the rank of locusts in nature. As a ~ 


low order of good is represented in the Word by the serpent, so 
a common or superficial kind of truth is represented by locusts. 
On account of this representation the Israelites were allowed to 
eat them, and John the Baptist made them his food, sweetening 
their bitter taste with wild honey. But when we think of the 
locust’s low place in the scale of animal life, of its little strength 
as a flyer and dependence on the wind to be blown this way or 
that, and when we recall the other plagues of locusts in Exodus 
and the Apocalypse, we may not be surprised at the interpreta- 
tion given us for the locusts of Joel. Here they represent a 
spiritual plague of truth perverted or falsities on the sensuous 
plane of human life consuming all things of the church : — 

By locusts are signified the falsities which are in the outermost things with 
man, and which are more earthly and corporeal than all other falsities; and 
by which men can be easily deceived and seduced. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7643, 
9331; Apocalypse Explained, 543; Prophets and Psalms.) | 

In their bad sense, then, they may be classed with the serpent- 
like affections of a man who lives altogether on the plane of his 
senses. Or, as is said in another place, a man living by faith 
alone without repentance and without charity is like a field laid 
waste by palmerworm and locusts. (True Christian Religion, 
582.) 

Here in Joel, therefore, they describe the devastating evils and 
insanities of men coming back upon their own heads in the day 
of judgment. The four successive kinds or stages of locust 
growth seem to mean four attacks of the evil, each one worse 
than the one preceding. As a strong people without number, set 
in impregnable battle array, do these locusts come in their power 
to combat the truth and pervert it. With a noise like that of 
chariots and running horses they urge their loud arguments and 
apparently sound reasonings. Instead of entering in through 


gate and door, they climb up like a thief some other way, over | 
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walls and into windows, darkening and plundering the minds of | 
men. 

But now, having foretold this desolation in country and city — 
in the church and her doctrine — Joel implores minister and con- 
gregation to turn again and be saved. “Rend your hearts and 
not your garments,” he cries. It is Jehovah-God saying to His 
church: ‘“ Chasten your wills, change your desires, and distress 


- yourselves less about merely external things when your hearts 


are bad.” It is a deep internal religion the Lord wants, and not 
a superficial one. And if the Lord’s people will do this, the 
promise is, He will contend against all their foes. At the head 
of His heavenly hosts He will utter His voice from Jerusalem, 
and will execute His Word. Who, then, shall abide His great 
day or withstand Him? He will “pity His people,” and “leave 
a blessing behind Him.” Everything the locusts have eaten and 
the drought destroyed will be restored. As in Egypt the locusts 
were cast into the Red Sea, so here again they will be removed 
to a sea afar off ; the plague of falsifiers will be driven back to 
their place in hell. Once more the rain of heaven will come 
down for men, according to their righteousness. ‘Afterward,” 
— after His coming — the Lord will give His Divine Human 
life and pour out His Spirit upon all flesh. Then those who ac- 
knowledge and call upon Him will have their joy made full again. 
Finally, the outside nations that have done violence to the 
Lord’s people, will be judged in the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
place of the Lord’s decision. Tyre and Zidon, Egypt, Edom, 
and the Grecians will be put down like the mighty from their 
seats, while Judah and Jerusalem will be exalted. Thus is the 
redemption of the church by our Lord at the times of His coming 
foretold in the Word that came to Joel the son of Pethuel. 


- CHAUNCEY G. HUBBELL. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF JOEL. 


WHEN the Rev. James Hyde’s “ Exposition of the Prophecy 
of Joel” was submitted to be examined as to its translation from 
the Hebrew, the “ Fore-note” at once seemed to send out a happy 
sound in its promise of giving “the literal form of the original.” 
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It invites an earnest confidence when it assures that “the Eng- 
lish equivalent of each term has been appointed by comparison 
with every instance of its use in the Old Testament.” Both ap- 
pear further combined, when such painstaking, coupled with the 
aim at accuracy, is pursued with a view to “give a better basis 
to the Exposition.”” To one who knows the difficulties of an ac- 
curate rendering from one into another tongue, expressions like 
‘those of the expositor of the prophecy of Joel come simply as 
an assurance that the writer has faithfully sought to do his best, 
and the volume testifies that great care has been taken through- 
out; laborious care is stamped upon all its linguistic work. 
There is much need of just such careful work as in the volume 
before us, especially in any line where a writer is acting some- 
what as a pioneer. 

This work is in a measure of more than aie importance, 
in that from the purely linguistic standpoint it is somewhat of a 
forerunner in the line of a new Bible translation; for the purposes 
in making such a one, especially needed for the New Church, are 
just those of which the author felt a need: tst, to have a text 
that shall suggest in its English dress the full meaning of the 
original; znd, to be consistent throughout, so that a common 
word may not appear under a dozen or even more different forms. 
These are very important considerations in the New Church, 
where the literal terms of the Word are the basis of a spiritual 
meaning. And very important this basis is indeed, because it is 
not merely a garment, dead, artificially made, put together, col- 
ored and ornamented, but a living body in which the Lord comes 
to His heaven, the church, and the individual man. In the 
recognition of this the New Church stands upon new ground; 
upon this conception is based not only her advancement beyond 


the mere literary valuation of the Word at the present day, but 


the actual salvation of the insufficient modern view. The purely 
literary view of the Bible in our day has a certain advantage of 
treating the Bible in-a way that makes human interest in it real ; 
but in the end it lacks inspiration, a real life-giving power, which 
can come from inner, deeper, living views only — views to which 
this volume would contribute. 

It is chiefly as the forerunner of such work in the church that 
criticism of the volume before us is offered. 
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With all the carefulness displayed, and the cleverness seen 
occasionally in the choice of words, the chief mark that is evi- 
dent throughout is the author’s lack of breadth. The minute- 
ness and particularity are so anxious and laborious that they 
seem to betoken all the time the novice.- We are reminded in 
every instance that the grammar and the lexicon are at the oper- 


_ator’s elbow. This is the more to be regretted as his work 


seems single-handed in a way that might easily have been 
avoided. Great Britain has among our New-Church ministers 
some careful and accurate Hebraists who might have been taken 
into his confidence in the preparation of this volume, and both 
the author and the reading public would have been the gainers 
from such friendly intercourse; the version and the treatment 
would have gained in depth and om and also in its 
accuracy. 

An examination of the particulars in the volume leads one to 


doubt whether the translator has a very definite conception of 


what actually is the inspired Word. His treatment everywhere 
indicates that the Masoretic text is to him authoritative, whereas 
that is really the first izterpretation of the Sacred text. This mis- - 
conception has led him to regard as important to the translation 
such minutiz as he had no use for in the interpretation, and 
added largely to the laborious cumbersomeness that makes the 


version tedious reading. 


In spite of the great accuracy aimed at, the version has in very 
many cases. mistaken the objects in sentences for subjects and 
vice versa, and rendered active verbs passively, which gives the 


appearance of carelessness, for it is to be presumed the author 


knew better. 

In cases of very familiar verbs the use of Anglicized Latin 
words is to most readers a decided loss; the strong and vigorous 
Saxon is in itself an aid in approaching that picturesqueness of 
the Word, which is so prominent in the Hebrew, and which 
without special attention is so often lost in the translation. It 
may be presumed that, in a measure, the Latinisms are due to 
the author’s leaning on Swedenborg. This is in itself not a 
fault; but Swedenborg himself has suffered at the hand of trans- 
lators who sometimes fail to grasp the fulness of his etymolog- 
ical accuracy in the Latin. In detail, however, our author not 
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infrequently departs from Swedenborg, and in nearly every in- 
stance becomes inferior in his rendering, and this to the effect 
of shaking one’s confidence in the particular superstructure of his 
exposition. 

It would lead us much too far to make an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the cases alluded to above; but the following — = 
illustrate the defects alluded to. 

The lavish attention to grammatical form and the want of 
permissible freedom are apparent from the first — for the author 
warns the reader in the “ Fore-note ” that “special care has been 
taken to give the causative forms of verbs their full force.” This 
he has done; his pages fairly bristle with the word cause. No fault 
‘must be found with accuracy ; but in all sincerity we must ask in 
what way this effort has served “to give a better basis to the 
exposition ”’ when (if the impression from the cursory reading of 
the exposition is correct) in no instance any use is made of this 
causative? But further than this the attention to (for his pur- 
pose) useless detail has led the author to strain his causative to 
find it over and over again where it is not. For example,— 

i. 2, cause to listen; the Hebrew is give ear. 

i. 5, cause to awake ; to awake or waken would be sufficient. 

i. 7, cause to whiten is to make white, and so ina great many 

| instances the English idiom to make any one ao a 

thing, etc., is expressive of an picturesqueness of the 
Hebrew causative. 
i. 11, cause to put to shame is more than is needed ; fo be 
ashamed is the Hebrew Qal; to put to shame is the 
causative ; to add the verb cause is puerile. The cases 
are so numerous that it would. take too much space to 
multiply examples, where a little more freedom of 
‘form would be an improvement with no loss. 
iii. 21, cause to be acquitted. Is it carelessness or something 
else that caused the reflexive (or passive) of Qal to 
appear causative? But see below. 

But the haunting causative is especially evident in the author’s 
expression caused to be received (ii. 11, 17, 19, 22, 23, 30; iii. 3, 
16), which rendering he explains on p. 181: “ The term usually 
translated ‘to give,’ is here translated 0 cause to be recetved. The 
reason is, that ‘to give’ does not express the meaning in every 
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place where the word is used in the Scriptures.” This trivial rea- 
son supported by no proffered example serves to displace the most 
usual meaning of a word so frequently occurring, that one must 
almost apologize for saying more than that, with translators gen- 
erally, Swedenborg’s ordinary rendering in the place of the 
author’s version is, ¢o give. ‘ Arcana Ceelestia,” 7573, quotes Joel 
ii. 11, and has edit; so in many other places. We have dedit in 
“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 4236. ‘Apocalypse Explained,” 650, and 
others quote ii. 22, and have dadbunt. ‘“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 3850, 
quotes ii. 23, and gives dedit. ‘* Apocalypse Explained,” 493, and 
other places quote (iii. 3, English) ii. 30 and have dado. “ 9 
alypse Explained,” 863, gives (iv. 3, Authorized Version) iii. 

and has dederunt. ‘Arcana Ceelestia,” 7573, and others, an 


(iv. 16, Authorized Version) iii. 16 and have dadit. But the ob- 


servation should be made that this particular verb in Hebrew 


_ admits of no causative. How then have we here the author 


‘giving the literal forms of the Hebrew”? Is it not trifling 
with a passage when Ps. xxix. 11, “ Jehovah will give strength 
to His people,” is turned into “ Jehovah will cause His people to 
receive strength” ? The simple meaning of 4“ give would fit in 
every passage of Joel. 

In the translation of ii. 6, ‘‘ From binders him, they caused 
peoples to travail: they caused all faces to gather pallor ” — not 
to speak of the forced causative in the second clause — we have 
one of the several instances of a total disregard for syntax ; the 
Hebrew literally says ‘‘from his faces peoples will writhe, and all 
faces gather (Pesh.) pallor.” In each sentence he .makes. the 
locusts the subject, though there is not the slightest room for it. 
How does it influence the interpretation when the subject of a 
sentence is arbitrarily changed, when in one place the locusts 
are put where the Hebrew has peoples, and in the other in the 
place of faces? 

Swedenborg has quoted and explained the verse in “ Apoca- 


-lypse Explained,” 412 ; his version is, Coram illo trepidant popult, 


omnes facies contraxerunt atrorem. Space forbids to quote more 
in this line. 7 

Caused to be received has already been alluded to as a cumber- » 
some circumlocution for the very simple verb 4 give; but one 
also misses the plain “ go up,” which is rendered /0 ascend. Not 
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only is it objectionable to replace sturdy Saxon by Latinisms ; 
but the return among thoughtful authors to etymological accu- 


& racy would forbid to mix the Latin sczmdo with the Hebrew 


halakh. If Swedenborg had to use ascendere, we are fortunate 


in having a choice—and the Saxon is decidedly better. In 


li. 7, why should we say rampart where Hebrew has the ordi- 
nary word for wal/? v. 16, muniment for stronghold? iii. 10, 
coulter for plough-share ? etc. 
Instances where the translation differs from Sitesbors are 
many. (i. 6) ‘For a nation ascended over my earth, mighty 
and without number, his teeth ave the teeth of a lion; and ¢hey 


are the jaw-teeth of a bold lion for him.” Swedenborg in 


‘Apocalypse Explained,” 403, where the verse is explained, 
renders it—-Gens ascendet super terram meam, robusta et non 
numerus ; dentes ejus dentes leonis, et molares leonis immanes illi. 
Here ascende¢t is found future in Swedenborg; the Hebrew is 
‘alah, commonly called the Perfect in Hebrew grammars — but 
the term “ perfect ” is well understood as not marking time but 


completed action ; while the form called zmperfect or future marks | 


not: future time as we conceive it, but imcomp/ete action. Our 


author has been very insistent in his rendering the Perfect as 


past tense, the Qal participle active as present tense, and the im- 


perfect as future. The author will probably say he has been 


consistent throughout, but as any one, from a little familiarity with 


Hebrew reading, knows, it can be conceded only that he has 


been consistent throughout in ignoring, or failing to recognize, 
the fundamental characteristic of the Hebrew verb in its so- 


_ called tense systems. Swedenborg renders this verb in “ Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 9052, by the present ascendit, and so elsewhere. 


In this verse we have two words for lion in the Hebrew 
‘aryeh and Jabhi’, which in this version of Joel are expressed, 
the former by /ion, the latter by a bold lion. Swedenborg has 
leonis and leonis immanis respectively, in ‘Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 
9052, and in * Apocalypse Explained,” 556. ‘‘ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” has /eonis for both. Probably upon the former of Swe- 
denborg’ s renderings the present translator has favored the 
expression do/d lion for abhi’. It is to be noted that in his ex- 


planation of the spiritual sense Swedenborg nowhere uses or 
explains this special term, Jo/d /ion, but he everywhere speaks 
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simply of the Jion. In this explanation — or the want of explain- 
ing the zmanis — Swedenborg shows that he followed Schmidius. 
The only place where Swedenborg uses the term zmmanis in the 
explanation of this verse, he has the p/ura/ and refers immanes 
to molares. This goes to show that the translator was probably 
hasty in rendering /adhz’ by bold lion.” Should one consult 
carefully such a passage as NAHUM ii. 12, it would teach more 
than the rabbinic ‘tradition (introduced p. 82 and following). 
All the words used in the Sacred Scriptures to designate a lion 
occur then in one verse (except the word /aish which is found 
only in the solitary passage of the Sacred Scriptures, Isa. xxx. 


a _ 6), and in connection with verse 13, it appears that /adbh?’ 

PH rather a female lion, and the /adhi’ ’aryeh the male of a family 
3 ‘ of lions; and ’aryeh simply a on. But to what purpose argue 
: ul the case, when the author has no use for the distinction, and 


ultimately falls back on the simple meaning of. Zo on p. 83? 
But the main consideration of this verse leads us to show how 
insecure the ground is upon which the translator stands when he 
“ reaches words that are of very rare occurrence, or hapaxlegomena, 
4 to which the word jaw teeth belongs. Swedenborg appears upon 
: consideration to depart from Schmidius and to render the word 
molares immanes (huge, molars), which seems the proper sense as 
-appears from “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 435; where. Swedenborg 
shows that this whole passage sets in strong light the magnifying 
of the natural man’s power. It is also said there, that “ there- 
fore the ‘eeth of the locusts, by which such sensual things are 
signified, were like those of lions.”” In contradistinction to this 
s the author in “the Explanation” says, “the jaw-teeth of a bold 
i lion are attributed Zo the nation.” We see all through how trans- 

lucent Swedenborg is when compared with the author. 

What has been so far brought forward in this last observation 
is sufficient to throw much doubt on the translator’s ability to 
be clear in such parts as i. 17, where he encounters at once four 
hapaxlegomena. ‘The author’s version is ‘‘sown seeds vanished 
under their ravagings, stores were desolated, granaries were 
broken through; because he caused grain to be dried up.” 
“Arcana Ceelestia, 5147, quotes this verse: putrefacta sunt grana 
: sub glebis suis, devastata sunt horrea, destructa sunt granaria, quia 
tf | exaruit frumentum. The four words found only here are by the 
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. translator given as “‘ sown seeds,” “ vanished,” “ ravagings,’’ and 

# granaries,” which are rendered respectively “grana,’”’ ‘ putre- 

Ss facta sunt,” “gleba,” and “granaria,” in “Arcana Ccelestia,”’ 

: ‘quoted. Of “sown seeds” the author under review says, it 
“is a term occurring nowhere else in the Scriptures.” It is true 
lexicons generally state that this is the only place where the 
word is found, although the identical word is in Ezek. i. 11, ap- 
plied to the two wings of the living creatures as being parted. 
The main objection to the translation is that it introduces two 
terms, “sowing” and “seed,” neither of which ideas is in the 
Hebrew, and neither of which the author explains, for he says 
(p. 126), “the literal meaning [namely, of the Hebrew word] 
would seem to be distinct, separate grains.” Had he followed 
Swedenborg, he would have said “grains.’”’ The idea in the 

stem is, 70 part off. | 

F The second term “ vanished ” (Swedenborg, putrefacta sunt) is 
ae explained by saying “the term has a likeness to fo be dried up.” 

| Presumably, he means that the ordinary Hebrew word meaning 
“to be dry,” yabhesh, and the.term here used ‘abhash have “a 

likeness ’”’ the one to the other. Whether upon his own investi- 

é gation, or copying a secondary authority given in Gesenius’s iz 

3 lexicon, we are told: “ By comparison with a like word in the f 

5 Arabic language, this term seems to mean a shriveling or drying 

: up by reason of heat.” But the Arabic ‘as/asa means to be aus- 

tere, severe; and if in a special form it designates //th dried on 

a man’s arm, and also the dried up excrements on a camel’s tail, 

it is probable that in these particular instances the term refers 

rather to the severe /ook provoked by the disgusting objects. At 

any rate the translation “ vanished” appears forced to make the 

a passage relate to the locusts more distinctly than appears in the 

4 Hebrew. Besides this a Chaldee word of near relationship 

E | supports Swedenborg’s and the current translation. 

| | In a similar manner the meaning of magraphah is turned to 

“ ravishings ” for the same reason of obtaining a clear reference 

to the locusts. Consulting the radical meaning of garaph (to tear 

off) the literal meaning of megraphoth, things that have been torn 

off, under which the grains rot, suggests probably more nearly 

the clods (Swedenborg’s g/eba) than the ravagings of this version. 

It is needless to say that if the foundations are changed, must _ - 
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not the superstructure suffer a like change and become insecure? 

Not to multiply too far these cases of departures from Sweden- 
borg’s versions without any sufficient reason, one more instance 
should be quoted (iii. 21): “So will I cause their blood to be 
acquitted [that] I have not [yet] caused to be acquitted.” Swe- 
denborg has not quoted this verse ; but without looking to Swe- 
denborg for support it is plain how unsatisfactory this rendering 
is, and how unconnected the closing phrase “furthermore Jeho- 
vah dwelleth in Zion.” It seems as if one must perforce go out 
-of one’s way so as not to see the clear simple meaning of a 
word: the verbal stem magah is the only one that supplies the 
Hebrew idea of innocence in act, being without the burden of guilt. 
To acquit means to release any one who has been in guilt, or under 
suspicion of it; but that idea appears nowhere in the- Hebrew. 
The same species of the verb is found in the Second Command- 
ment: “The Lord will not .4o/d him gui/tless who taketh His name 
in vain.” Swedenborg renders it nom innocentem reddet Jehovah 
illum qui fert nomen Ipsius in vanum (Arcana Ccelestia, 8883), 
and elsewhere explains the meaning. Although put into the 
causative by the author of “the Exposition,” this form of the 
verb is not met with in Hebrew. In the simple form the verb 
nagah means to be pure, innocent; in the reflexive, rather fo know 
oneself innocent, pure ; in the intensive (as found in Jokt iii, 21), 
to hold or make innocent. The quite literal rendering of the verse — 
will be: “ Though [Hebrew and] I make innocent, their blood 
{namely, that of Judah and Jerusalem, to which Edom and Egypt 
had done violence] (verse 19) can I not make innocent, for Jeho- 
vah dwelleth in Zion” [the holy hill of the violated Jerusalem]. 
“Arcana Ceelestia,” 9262, alone has about a dozen references to 
Scripture passages where Swedenborg sufficiently explains this 
word in its prevailing meaning of innocent. A few times, as in © 
GEN. xxiv. 8, 41, we find the word rendered zmmunis, “‘ not bur- 
dened with ;”’ a few other times, as in GEN. xliv. to: Exon. xxi. 
19, 28, it is rendered énsons, “ guiltless, innocent,” both in har- 
mony with the primary sense. 

In such an expression as “ Pitch ye a Curved horn ” i 1, 15), 
one is almost sorry that the author’s play on words is not more 
to the purpose; the use of the word “ pitching” in music be- 
longs to modern usage, and is applicable to instruments in con- 
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certed music. From the word shophar it is apparent that this 

was not strictly a musical instrument in our sense, but used like 

2 the bugle for signals, announcements, etc., in religious solemnities 

2@ | where the pitching was of absolutely no consequence. It is nota- 

‘a9 ble that out of the about sixty times this word is used in the | 
33 Sacred Scriptures it is almost exclusively applied to a wind in- , : 

| strument sounded with a sharp a/tack (taga‘, noun ¢ega‘) in push- : 

x ing the wind through it. It is also predicated several times of 

| | the hands, for our clapping the hands; and twice it is said of a 

a tent (GEN. xxxi. 25), where it seems to imply the hasty “ pushing 

on” of the tent in Jacob’s flight from Laban. The usual word 

a4 for deliberately pitching a tent is derived from the Hebrew word 

tent ('ohel). Swedenborg renders the Hebrew f¢aga‘ shophar, clan- 

ga _ gite buccina, that is, “ blow the trumpet.” In his explanation of 

GEN. xxxi. 25, he does not dwell on this verb at all, but on the 

3 7 noun /en¢,; in other words he does not explain the verb; he does | 
not examine it; there is no quotation made of any other pas- a 

sages; he renders the word by fgo according to Schmidius | 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 4128, 4129). In other places referring to the 

musical instrument, Swedenborg uses regularly clangere (ibid, 

oe 728, 5955; Apocalypse Explained, 502, etc.). Again, the term , 2 

2 “curved horn” seems very unfortunately chosen, inasmuch as a 

_ the noun shophar has in it neither the meaning of deing curved, 

ss nor that of a Horn; the whole explanation of this passage in 

4g | _ our author of “ Joel” is distinctly misty. In ‘Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 

| 6414, Swedenborg gives to the term shepher the meaning “ ele- 
gantia,” and explains it as /aetitia mentis, because “elegance is 
a sign of cheerfulness of mind.” This is in harmony with what 
we know, that the shophar was named from its cheerful sound. 
We know incidentally that probably the shofhar was made of 
horn, specifically probably a ram’s horn. But to explain shophar 
as a “curved horn ”’ has as much meaning as saying that a clavi- 
chord is an oblong wooden box with metal strings tuned in a 
certain order. That is a certain explanation, but utterly fails 
in defining the clavichord, for that is “an instrument on which 
chords are produced by striking levers, called keys (clavis).” 
Whether the name of the instrument was chosen to imply e/- 

gance of form, or cheerfulness of sound, would matter less, but 
there is enough reason to conclude that the author has forsaken 
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Swedenborg’s guidance to become inferior to him, and just in 
that measure untrustworthy... The examples of deviation from 
Swedenborg’s versions are quite numerous, but those presented 
must suffice to show that for purposes of interpretation, and even 


for the understanding of the literal meaning, Swedenborg’s ren- 


derings are far preferable to this new translation. 

A field which this recent author seems hardly to have looked 
into as yet is that of synonyms. ~Carefulness in the study of 
the precise meaning of words avoids as much as possible the 
application to new words of meanings already common to few 
or many others. He renders rabh by abundant, when there are — 
already a dozen words translated abundance, in spite of the fact 
that the fundamental idea in a@d-undo is not at all in the Hebrew 
rabh. Saphad is rendered to /ament among more than half a 
dozen words denoting lamentation.. ‘4sum appears as mighty, 
which meaning it shares with nearly twenty other words, though 
this sense is least prominent in a stem that has given to the 
Hebrew language the common word for done. This group is 
also very fully a and leaves the sense of a very prema- 
ture translation. 

Onomatopoetic forms do not seem to concern the translator, 
and so he renders ’a/i to adjure, though Swedenborg has eju/a / 
Rus becomes ¢0 run, though it means ¢/o rush, and if so rendered 
would leave to shagag its proper meaning /o run. 

Forms that are closely connected together like shagag and 
shug are not distinguished by the author; nor does he seem to 
have observed that shug and shathah are complementary verbs, 
the former used only intensively and as causative, the latter in 
Qal only. 

There are other idiosyncrasies in this translation, but to men- 
tion them all would prolong this “a esdcom: reasonable 
measure. 

It must be repeated in closing that the criticisms herein offered 
are not so much on the translation which the author framed for 
his “explanation,” though it must be confessed that the evident 
immaturity must, to a considerable extent, affect the detail of 
such exposition ; but are rather on such a version as a specimen 
showing how the author conceives that the text for the purposes 


_ of a detailed unfolding of the Word should be made. Too much 
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stress may have been placed upon the meaning of his expression 
that each word had been studied all through the Word where it 
occurs, and that the English equivalents were “appointed”’ as 
close equivalents for the Hebrew originals. If the author should 
however have expressed himself thus advisedly, all that can be 
said from the examination of the text is, that he has fallen far 
short of his ideals, and is in every instance of departure from 


Swedenborg inferior to him. Nevertheless, the aim of the author 


is praiseworthy and his effort laudable, and if his future attempts 
shall embrace the confidence and cooperation of his brethren, 
he will purge his productions of such imperfections as stamp it 
at present too much with the mark of immaturity. 


J. E. WERREN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Saviour’s TRIPLE CROWN.**_ 


Tuts work is the sixth of a series of essays of which five have 
already been published in a volume noticed in the issue of the 
REVIEW, for July 1896, and three are announced as to follow, 
‘‘when leisure to write them can be found.” Mr..Sutton is not, 
to us, an altogether clear writer, and in order that we may do 
him no injustice we shall endeavor, as far as possible, to let his 


‘book speak for itself. 


In the “ Prospectus,” which takes the place of a preface, the 
author tells us that this Sixth Essay was originally expected to 
conclude the series with “a statement of truth about the Divine 
Humanity.” Gradually, however, it — 


Became fissiparous, splitting into two clearly distinct parts, one relating to 
the Divine Incarnation, the other to the Divine Glorification. The chasm 
between these parts went on yawning more widely, until it became certain 
they ought to be kept apart, thus progressing from a Sixth Essay to a Seventh. 
With this discovery concurred a series of disclosures about the Saviour’s 
Triple Crown, and the history and mystery of the Most Ancient Church, to 
attribute which to my own wit, wisdom, or skill, would be no better than to 
attempt to rob and blaspheme my Maker. In pursuance of the work thus 
given me to do, I can truly say that I have not chosen it, but it has been 
chosen for me by Another. 


What is meant by the “ disclosures” and “the work given ” 


the author to do may appear from the following extracts from 


the body of the essay. 


In the “ Spirit-World Diary” (2262), it is said that in the Word of the Lord 
are everywhere given a sense more or less universal, and also a singular 
sense; senses like genera, and also like species in those genera, and particu- 
lar senses in those species; and further there are individual senses relating to 
each man as to intellectuals and to voluntaries. Amidst all this great variety 
of interpretations, those expressly giving the individual senses have been 
rarely looked at, and yet are able to remove many obscurities and difficulties 


* The Saviour’s Triple Crown. An Essay for Students of the Divine Philos- 
ophy of Swedenborg. By HENRY SEPTIMUS SUTTON. La James 


Speirs. — 75 cents. 
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occurring in the collective senses. To inspire confidence in the results of 
this mode of interpreting Holy Writ, and to show how that Writ gains in 
brightness and beauty when thus interiorly viewed, I am permitted to disclose 
the individual sense of one of the parables of our Saviour. (The Parable of 
the Prodigal Son.) (p. 36.) 


Further on, after giving in brief Swedenborg’s explanation of 
_ “one of the internal senses,” of the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, he goes on to say: — 

In a still more interior sense, which I am now permitted to reveal, the par- 


able applies to every member of the Church, and indeed to every one who 
has passed through the earth-life, as to his individual state of doom. (pp. 


45, 46.) 

The title of this Sixth Essay, “Our Saviour’s Triple Crown,” 
is derived from what the author terms “ The Three Salvations,” 
called respectively, ‘‘Germinal,” ‘‘ Johannene,” and “ Lazarene.” 
This leads to a division of the book into two parts, the first 
-entitled, ‘‘The Germinal Salvation,” and the second, “ The Jo- 
hannene and Lazarene Salvations.”’ The first of these parts 
opens with the following statement : — , 

The theme to be proven in the present Essay is, in brief, that every human 


germ— the seed of man — is not only indestructible, but is also sure of eter- 
nal and everlasting salvation. 


This is elaborated in twelve sections, occupying a little more 
than one third of the volume, but in none of these do we have 
any clear definition of “germinal salvation,” nor are we able to 
gather from them any very distinct idea of what the author 
means by it. Possibly he may have defined his meaning in 
some of the previous essays, to which he refers occasionally, mat 
certainly the definition should have been repeated here. 

Passing now to the second part of the book, the author’s state- 
ments are more lucid, and we find that which approximates to a 
definition of the Johannene and Lazarene salvations. This por- 
tion of the volume is mainly occupied with the “ permitted ” un- 
folding of the individual sense of several striking passages in 
the Word. Among these is “the raising of Lazarus,” in the 
treatment of which occurs the following : — | 


Here we find a Trio of persons having a remarkable resemblance to another 


Trio — Peter, James, and John. The latter we may call, for distinction’s 
sake, the Johannene Trio. The other Trio— Martha, Mary, and Lazarus — 
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constitute the Lazarene Trio. On the Johannene Trio depends the salvation 
of all throughout the world, who in their finally ruling love are faithful to 
the dictates of conscience, alike whether that conscience be Christian, Jewish, 
Mahometan, Brahminical, Buddhist, Confucian, or any other. The salvation 
of those who are not in this sense faithful members of the Church, but in 
fact mere human wastrels, disobedient and evil, is at length effected by the 
agency of the Lazarene Trio. Between these two Trios exist surprisingly 
close relationships. Only, instead of the Johannene masculine faith, Peter, 
we have Martha, the Lazarene feminine longing for it; in place of the Jo- 
hannene Love or Charity, James, we have the Lazarene Mary, the feminine 
yearning for Love or Charity; and in lieu of the Johannene John, the Good 
of Life, we have another Good of Life, Lazarus, sharing with John very sig- 


nal privileges. (p. 51.) 


Again in treating of “ The Two Anointings,” we have this 


‘¢ Lazarene salvation ” described : — . 


In the case of a Johannene salvation, no such anointing would be suita- 
ble. There being no descent into hell, there can be no withdrawal thence. 
But in the Lazarene salvation, the Lord’s descent into hell is made, and what 
is needed is the assurance that say, for instance in my case, if I go there, 
provision will be made for His ascension lifting me into my final heaven. 
The assurance is that the Lord will not leave His Soul as it exists in me in 
hell, nor suffer His Holy One to see corruption, in common with my external, 
which contains it. It will arise, lifting me with it, into the final heaven of the 
Lazarene salvation. And to indicate this Divine descent and resurrection to 
be effected in myriads, Mary of Bethany, and no other, was permitted to 
anoint beforehand that Sacred Head. (pp. 58, 59.) 


These passages can hardly fail to indicate the author’s posi- 
tion and to suggest the underlying purpose of his essay. Hence 
we are prepared for the following statement in the — sec- 
tion which is entitled “‘ The Pile Complete ” : 


We have now, with the good hand of our God upon us, been enabled to 
see clearly that of us who have been born of woman, every one shall in the 
end, either by the Johannene or the Lazarene salvation, awake in the likeness — 
of the Lord, and with that likeness shall be satisfied. We do not merely 
“ trust,” . but we clearly see. (pp. 90, 91.) 


We think we are justified in saying that the author reaches 
this “clear sight ” very largely through the “ disclosures ” which 
have come to him, although he makes much use of the familiar 
passages which have always been cited in support of “ universal 
final salvation ” like that found in the “Spiritual Diary,” 3489, 
through which he gains what is termed “the first clue to the 
secret.” 
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We need hardly say that most simple, sincere students of the 
opened Word will be quite unable satisfactorily to follow Mr. 
Sutton’s processes of reasoning, nor will they find it possible to 
reach his conclusions. They have not the slightest question re- 
specting the Lord’s universal love or infinite mercy. They are 
sure that He will impart to every soul in the universe all the 
good that it can be induced to receive. They look upon the very 
existence of hell as revealing the divine mercy, never as showing 
the divine neglect. Not for a moment do they think of it as the 
abode of any who have the faintest longing after heaven. They 
contemplate the life of the evil, under the wise restraint exer- 
cised in hell, as not only tolerable but largely satisfying. In a 
word they see nothing in the-presence and continuance of hell 
inconsistent with the truth that the Lord’s “ mercy endureth for- 
ever,”— “‘is from everlasting to everlasting.” It is of that mercy 
that the Lord will never violate the freedom of his creatures, 
will never seek to “lift” any to heaven who have not first made 
free choice of heavenly loves, and have confirmed that choice in 
their lives. | 

_ ‘Fhe question as to the number of the saved is a very old one. 
It was addressed to the Lord when He was present in the flesh. 
“ Are there few that be saved?” He was asked. And His reply 
was significant, full, and final. 


2 


Strive (agénizomai, rendered “fight ” in JOHN xviii. 36), to enter in at the 
strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will seek (zé¢ed, rendered “inquire” in 
JOHN xvi. 18), to enter in, and shall not be able. (LUKE xiii. 23, 24.) 


Plainly, the only assurance of salvation which the Lord’s wise 
love can permit Him to give, is that which is consistent with the 
fulfilment of the essential conditions upon which salvation de- 
pends. Those who “strive to enter in at the strait gate” will 
4 be saved. All such will be saved. Whether there be few or. 
ae many of these must rest wholly upon the number who strive. 
In the very nature of the case there can be no other possible 
measurement of the number of the saved. For salvation to 
each individual is dependent upon his receptive state of the life 
8 of heaven, and this receptive state results from his strife ‘to 
i t enter in at the strait gate,” or, in other words, from his shun- 
BE ning his individual evils as sins against the Lord. For the di- 
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vine omniscience to disclose more than this would have the effect 
that must follow any definite unfolding of the future. It would 
take from men their freedom to cooperate with the Divine Provi- 
dence in the realization of its beneficent endeavors. 


‘A GREAT Love.’’* 


We have uniformly enjoyed Mrs. Burnham’s stories, and, as 
far as we can recall them, they have always ended well, they have 
rarely failed to leave with us a pleasant and healthy impression. 
The amount of rather frivolous dialogue introduced has some- 
times proved a little tedious — the first part of the volume before 
us seems over-weighted with such conversations — but we have 
regarded these as, perhaps, necessary to the realism of the situ- 
ations and the proper development of the characters brought 
forward. 

The conclusion of ‘‘ A Great Love,” however, has disappointed 
us. We cannot but feel that it is 4 mistaken conclusion when 
viewed in the full light of the teachings of the New Church upon 
marriage love, with which the author is certainly familiar, and 
that the outcome of this her latest book does not justify its title. 
We admit that from the common point of view the decision of 
the heroine and hero of the story would be generally accepted as 
an example of noble and heroic self-denial—as a worthy illus- 


tration of the truth taught in the words with which the book 


ends, “greater love hath no man than this.” But we must 
claim that the common point of view is inadequate to meet and 
deal with the question here involved. The words quoted are 
always true in a deep interior sense, but in a more external 
sense they are often far from true. There are relations in life 
under which it is not right that “a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” in the commonly accepted way, and the relation de- 
picted in the work before us is plainly one of these. 

The author is doing ideal work, she is bringing ideal charac- 
ters into ideal situations, and she may and should reach ideal 
conclusions. The question is not, as it often is in real life, what 
is permissible? what is the best that can be under the circum- 


* A Great Love. By CLARA Louise BURNHAM. Boston and New York 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1899. . 
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stances? but what is ideally best? The author is master of the 
* situation, and in the case before us is privileged to show with 
something of absoluteness what, under the conditions of her own | 
creation, is “a great love.” | 

The features of the story, which are essential to an under- 
standing of the situation, are as follows. Margaret Carruth, the 
adopted daughter of wealthy parents, has a wonderful voice 
which has been trained by study abroad, and which she is anx- 
ious to use in a public way. Her mother, who is a leader in. 
cultivated Boston Society, strongly opposes her desire. Marga- 
ret will not act against her mother’s wishes, but still clings to her 
ideal of becoming a public singer. She is a girl of much sim- 
plicity and marked depth of character, and in her longing for the 
stage is moved by the noble motive of helping and ministering 
to others. In her position, and with her attractions, she naturally 
has many opportunities of marriage, but declines them all. 
Under these conditions Burton Vandyke appears upon the scene. 
They meet and are at once drawn to each other. There is no 
conscious love-making, however. Whenever they are thrown to- 
gether Vandyke’s devotion to Margaret is apparent, but he avoids 
meeting her often. He is plainly, for some reason, holding him- 
self back. With Margaret, however, there is a new and deeper . 
opening of the life. There is no anxiety, no pining for an antic- 
ipated dénouement, but quiet confidence and satisfaction. 

At this stage of the story there comes from Philadelphia, Van- 
dyke’s former home, an unexpected visitor, who, after introducing 
herself, asks of Margaret the startling question, “‘ Do you love 
Burton Vandyke?” The questioner is Edna Sterling to whom 
Vandyke has been affianced five years. He had been wholly 
faithful to her, but some allusions to Margaret in his letters, led | 
Miss Sterling to suspect that without yet knowing it himself he 
had found one whom he loved rather than her.. She had come 
to learn if Margaret reciprocated his feeling, for, if it should 
prove so, out of her deep regard for him, she was ready to give | 
him up to the one he loved. And Margaret’s reception of the 
startling announcement reveals the truth she sought to the quick 
perceptions of her visitor. 

How the author views this situation of her own creating ap- 
pears in the following paragraph : — 
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To Margaret, grown old in the last ten minutes, it seemed that her whole 
life had been a preparation for this hour. Why should this little, tender, con- 
fiding creature be sacrificed to her? What happiness could there be for Van- 
dyke in allowing any cause but death to perme him from fulfilling his prom- 
ise to her. 


And so Margaret is made to send for Vandyke at once, lest 
Miss Sterling should anticipate her and persuade him to accept 
Ss. Sager from his engagement, and delicately to divulge to him 

e discovery, and the decision which: ‘“‘a great love”? demanded 
in view of it. 

We give this decision in the words which the author puts into 
the mouth of Margaret : —- 


“ There is one hope of blessedness even in this world: it is in doing right. 
You have held to it so far with splendid strength that is an inspiration to 
me. It is going to continue to be an inspiration to me. We shall be able 
to think of each other -without the pursuit of those sweet blue eyes that 
would if we — if we yielded, become the avenging sadness of our lives. 
_ Let us both love her and take care of her; she has been so patient and true. 
I will go into the world and sing. You will go into the world and work. Do 
you think there will be no reward for this? Indeed, indeed there will. She 
is here now, ready to forego everything, ready to make us happy in any way 
she can. When you tell her what is for our real happiness, she will believe 
you, and she will make such a heaven about you in her gratitude, that you 
will see what her loss would have been. But you knew this before I said it. 
You had determined on your course.” 


To this we , should add the paragraphs which immediately fol- 
low: — 


They looked at each other in silence, and something in his eyes made 
Margaret continue slowly, solemnly, as one speaks who takes a vow: 

“ You will always be to me what you are now. [I shall always look toward 
you as I look now, even though oceans divide us.” 

His hand on the pillar had slowly lost its rigid grasp. ‘That must not be, 
Margaret,” he answered. 

She smiled at him with confident sweetness. “It will be decause it must 
be,” she said simply. | | 


There are some things we have no right to do. We have no 
right to fulfil a promise when that fulfilment involves a great 
wrong to others or to ourselves which was not seen when the 
promise was given. For Vandyke to turn from one he loved, 
and who reciprocated his love, to marry one whom he did not 
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love, and for her whom he did love to urge him to do this in the 
face of her own statement, “ You will always be to me what you 
are now,” involves the committal of a three-fold wrong—a wrong 
to her whom he married, a wrong to her whom he did not marry, 
and a wrong to himself. And if, as the heroine is made to say, 
‘There is one hope of blessedness even in this world; it is in 
doing right,” then there could be no hope of blessedness in the 
marriage that the author would here set before us as springing 
out of “a great love.”’ 


A LECTURE ON IMMORTALITY.* 


THE Ingersoll Lectureship at Harvard University, is a provi- 
sion made by Miss C. H. Ingersoll, of Keene, N. H., in memory 
of her father, for an annual lecture to be given on the subject, 
“The Immortality of Man.” The importance of such a pro- 
vision is manifest, and there is no doubt that the University will 
carry out the intention of the donor, as faithfully and impartially 
as it attends to all such trusts. 

The last lecturer was Prof. William James, who has distin- 
guished himself not only by his works on psychology, but by his — 
constructive attitude in respect to religious thought, as expressed, — 
for instance, in his “Will to Believe.” He thus stands some- 

_ what in the relation to scientific men which John Fiske formerly 
occupied with very marked usefulness. 
4 In approaching this lecture the reader must accustom himself 
= to the peculiarly undignified style of Professor James, who has 
a all the modern instructor’s scorn of formality and precision. 
: Thus we must go through pages of personal explanation as to 
why he thought to decline his appointment, and why after all he 
accepted it, and then we come suddenly on the real thinking, 
which contents itself with presenting honestly and answering 
somewhat thoroughly, two ee to the doctrine of immor- 
tality. 
The first of these objections is of no little weight. It is that 
the mind depends on the brain and must therefore cease to exist 
when the brain perishes, in other words, that thought is a func- 


*Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine. By WILLIAM 
JAMES. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. .1898. pp. 70. $1.00. 
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tion of the brain. This objection is wean with great skill. It 
is shown that the common notion is that thought is the function 
of the brain, as steam of the tea-kettle or light of the electric 
circuit, that is, that it is the product of the brain; but the lec- 
turer contends that the brain has here only a transmissive func- 
tion ; and here he speaks like the son of Henry James : — 

Suppose that the whole universe of material things — the furniture of earth 
and choir of heaven — should turn out to be a mere surface-veil of phe- 
nomena, hiding and keeping back the world of genuine realities. Such a 
supposition is foreign neither to common sense nor to philosophy. Common 
sense believes in realities behind the veil even too superstitiously ; and ideal- 
istic philosophy declares the whole world of natural experience, as we get it, 
to be but a time-mask, a shattering and refracting the one infinite thought 
which is the sole reality into those millions - finite streams of consciousness 
known to us as our private selves. 

Going on from this he argues that, while the brain is a help 
to thought, it is not the sphere of consciousness itself, and con- 
sciousness may continue without it. In the course of the argu- 
ment he approves the word “influx ” as “ used i in Swecennergas 
circles.” 

The second objection is very diflesont and shows the writer’s 
tendency to transcend scientific bounds. It is that, if all men 
be immortal, we cannot think of room being found for them. 
The answer to this is easy. It was only necessary to recall what 
_ Swedenborg wrote on this subject in his chapter on “ The Im- 
mensity of Heaven,” in ‘“ Heaven and Hell,” and elsewhere, 
namely that the other world has no space limits and is perfected 
by increase : — 

An over-peopled heaven is a purely subjective and illusory notion, a sign of 
human incapacity, a remnant of the old narrow-hearted aristocratic creed. 

Many notes, which might well have been interwoven in the 
lecture, close the little volume. 


Don’t Worry.* 
THE idea of not worrying is a good one, and Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, if we mistake not, is to be credited with the plan of 


* Don't Worry Nuggets: Bits of Ore Gathered from Rich Mines. By JEANNE 
G. PENNINGTON. Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, Robert Browning. 
_ New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1898. pp. 79. 
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making it the leading thought in a series of publications. The 
little book before us is true to this aim, so far as the four authors 
named are capable of contributing to it. Short and pithy sen- 
tences from their writings are here brought together in an attrac- 
tive form. They may answer a good purpose as far as they go, 
but will seem very feeble to one who is accustomed to depend 
on the Word of the Lord for his wisdom of life. Yet they have 
their place, and we do not wish to be understood as speaking 
disparagingly of them, except by comparison with the Book of 
books. 


THE HERBARTIAN EDUCATION.* 


Joun FRIEDERICH HERBART was born in 1776 and died in 
1841. At first a disciple of the idealism of Fichte he afterward 
turned to realism and became deeply interested in educating the 
child in that way which would “enable him to make something 
of himself.” He visited Pestalozzi in 1799, and sought to give 
that great teacher’s theory a more scientific form. In 1802 he 
began to lecture at Gottingen and attracted much attention. He 


wrote much upon the moral education of the child. In 1809 he 


was called to succeed Kant at Konigsberg, and established there 


a practice school in connection with his lectures. Two things 


seemed to him to be needed — more exact psychological study 
of the child than had yet been made, and the careful practical 
testing of every theory. After his death the work was taken up 
by others and is now carried on at Jena, where there is an eight 
years’ course of study in preparation for teaching by the Herbart- 
ian method, and other schools are springing up in Germany. 

As teacher of the Day Training Department, Owens College, 
Manchester, Miss Dodd has been Jed to give thorough study to 
the new method and to exhibit it in such a way that any reader 
can follow it and any teacher can in some degree apply it. We 
have been impressed with the reasonableness of the system. A 
child was formerly set to learn cold facts which lay remote from 
all its interests, were with difficulty impressed upon its brain, 
and tended to produce only an intellectual and in no sense a 


*Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Education, By CATHERINE L. 
Dopp. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. pp. 198. : 
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moral development of its mind. The kindergarten came to cor- 
rect this at its beginning, to deal with the child’s tender and 
playful mind as it is, and to strengthen the better feelings; but 
the old system remained unchanged and old teachers disliked 
the kindergarten because it gave the child so little power of hard 
study at his desk. All the time for fifty years intelligent teachers 
have been improving the situation by bringing the pupil nearer 
to nature and diminishing the strain upon the memory, and some 
of them may say that they have nothing to learn from Herbart; 
but he reduced to system what they intuitively gained, and with- 
- out such a system thoroughly taught to them most teachers would 
go on in the old way. : 

What do Herbartians offer? They say that moral character 
must be the supreme aim and that no other instruction than that 
‘‘ which makes for character” should be given. The little child 
is interested in fairy tales and these must be given him, but 
always in such a way as to train him to right thinking and espe- 
cially to good conduct. After the fairy tales come “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and stories of that class, then Bible stories and history 
in general, but in adaptation to the age. This series of human- 
istic studies, always about people and motives of conduct and 
never about cold and remote facts, is not pursued to the neglect 
of such studies as are usually given in the schools, but the 
arithmetic and geography and botany and language and all the 
rest are taught in and through the stories and histories and not 
independently. As the child begins upon the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, he is asked questions, ethical, geographical, 
arithmetical, and so on, and he proceeds slowly, and according © 
to his strength, laboriously, to meet the problems which the 
teacher puts in his way and which he is led by his deep interest 
in his hero to take up with all his power. This teaches him to 
concentrate his thought, and he does it happily. The old severity 
of discipline by which he was obliged to sit still and study what 
he cared not to know is thus put aside. 

The system appeals strongly to the New-Churchman. He 
knows that the child is at first like the people of Eden and that 
they could not be taught otherwise than in accordance with their 
genius. He knows that children in heaven are not taught to 
commit instruction to memory but to life. -He believes in most 
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careful training of the will as promotive of regeneration. He 


@ will approve of the extensive use of Scripture by the teacher, 

= _ for he knows that the Scripture stories are providentially adapted 

a to children. While he would not approve of following Herbart 

3 as if he were the only prophet of education, he has anticipated 

i 3 improvements in education in the line indicated by that writer. 

i He will certainly approve, if led to make deeper study of Her- a 
3 bart’s philosophy, very much that he finds with regard to religion, | ii 
ad for Herbart was no enthusiast, nor was he a naturalist, but he 
a _ worshipped God as the source of all life and wisdom and denied 

i * the capacity of the finite mind to frame just ideas without revela- 

tion. 
7. | It seems to us that this “Introduction” should be carefully 


read by all who are seeking to lead young minds to love and 
truth, and that the modest and faithful manner in which Miss 
Dodd has done her work merits high commendation. 


a JERUSALEM.* 

Tue Rev. E. S. Wallace, from beyond the Mississippi, was 
appointed consul in Jerusalem in the second term of President 
a _ Cleveland and, though wholly inexperienced as such diplomatic 
a appointees generally are under our government, remained in his 

_ place until the change of administration displaced him. During 

his term in the office he was interested in what was going on 
socially, politically, and archzologically, and was prompted to 
make a book about the city. It is certainly a creditable work 
including, as he says, “‘a brief history of ancient Jerusalem, 
with an account of the modern city and its conditions political, 
religious, and social.” The nineteen chapters have the following 
headings: The City of the Canaanites, The City of David and 
Solomon, Jerusalem as Christ saw it, The City as it is To-day, 
The New Jerusalem, The Walls and Gates, The Hills Round 
About, The Valleys, The Temple Hill, Church of the Holy Sep- 
* ulchre, The New Calvary, Places of Special Interest, Excava- 


Lh tions, Climate and Health, Passion Week and Easter, The Jews, : 
ai The Christians, The Moslems, The Future of Jerusalem. 
i * Jerusalem the Holy. By EDWIN SHERMAN WALLACE. New York: Flem- 4 
at ing H. Revell Co. 1898. pp. 359. With photographs and maps. : a 
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In giving historical and archzological details his account is 
unbiased and simply accurate; in what he says of the city as it 
is and of its future he is more open in expressing opinions. He 
narrates the growth of the city outside of the walls under the 
title “The New Jerusalem.” He speaks of the lack of water, 
the rainless summer, the great mortality of children due to un- 
cleanliness, the disadvantages of the Jews in spite of which they 
increase, the lack of enterprise in the city which the unprosper- 
ous railway to Jaffa has not benefited, and the great possibilities 
_of the land and of its capital if the old means of collecting and 
distributing water could be repaired. A very interesting point, 
too briefly treated, is the mineral resources of the land : — 


Rich mineral deposits have been discovered, but work upon them has been 
abandoned because of the paralyzing policy of the government. Copper and 
tin have been found; coal exists in paying quantities in the Lebanon and 
near Sidon ; at the former mines the coal is of good quality and twelve thou- 
sand tons were at one time mined, then the works were abandoned. There 
are large mineral deposits in Gilead and Moab and along the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Petroleum is said by experts to exist in abundance in the south- 
ern part of the Jordan Valley. There are salt deposits in and near the Dead 
Sea sufficient to supply the world’s demands. All this wealth of minerals is 
of no value now, but once capital is assured of safe investment the present 
death will give place to activity. 


Speaking of the possible future of the land he says : — 


The weakness of the Moslem possessors is very evident. In the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish Empire — an event delayed only by the jealousies of 
the European Powers — will the Holy Land become the property of Russia, 
France, England, or Germany? Perhaps a compromise will be effected by 
the terms of which Palestine will be considered as neutral territory, where 
the Jew will be given an opportunity to work out his national destiny. 


But it cannot be forgotten that the Jew has had and cast away 
this opportunity in the far past, and when has a nation been re- 
stored to the land which it once possessed and forfeited through 
wickedness? It seems more likely that Palestine will become 
a Christian country for all nations and that no one nation will 
occupy it. 
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A Book APHORISMS.* 


In a somewhat striking preface the author gives usa bit of 
interior autobiography from which we quote the following pas- 


sage : — 


A marvellous thing had meanwhile come to pass in the life of the author. 


Hitherto he had sought wisdom all his days, and sought it most earnestly. 
. . . And many indeed were the things he learned in the search. The physi- 
ologist told him how they make frogs’ legs dance; the astronomer told him 
that Sirius does not really twinkle; and the naturalist told him that the ser- 
pent once had legs, and lost them in his attempts at_Evolution. The philos- 
opher told him that the universe is a machine; the Scientist, that men have 
only recently grown wiser than monkeys. The artist explained to him how 
he writes merely for the sake of writing; the preacher, that one can be a 
Christian teacher even as agnostic. Lastly, the Professor of Ethics con- 
vinced the writer that he was an excellent fellow. But not a soul even as 
much as whispered to him that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” and, “ Knowledge of the Most High, that is understanding.” 


He here names a long list of authors, ancient and modern, 
whom he had “ faithfully and admiringly studied,” and goes on 
to say 


In all these is held forth more or less the promise of Life. But the writer — 


has sorrowfully found that though these do not indeed offer a stone for 


bread, yet they give shelter to the soul such as the slum tenement of the city 


hath in comparison with the soil tiller’s homestead in the country. . . . 

Not so, however, with The Book. For it tells of One who spake as man 
never spake, who was the true bread of life; that which cometh down from 
the heavens, of which if a man eat he shall never hunger. 


The “Thoughts ” which the little book gives are arranged un- 
der the following titles: ‘Of Sorrow,” “Of God and Man,” “Of 
Love,” “Critical,” “Of Conduct,” “‘ Of Depravity in Man,” “ Mis- 
cellaneous.” They consist of short and pithy utterances, except 
under the head of “Critical,” where they occasionally expand 
into brief essays. They are largely axiomatic and contain much 
condensed wisdom. We quote a few among the more striking : — 


“Happy am I, for I do what I like!” Yes, my friend, and so does the 
beast. 
In the furnace gold is melted, clay is hardened. 


* Thoughts. By IVAN PANIN. Revised and augmented edition. Grafton, 
Mass.: Ivan Panin, Publisher. 1899. 
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That the smallest cloud hides the stars from us is due not to their small- 
ness but to ours. 

In the early centuries Christianity suffered most from its enemies ; in the 
last, from its friends. 

Civilization polishes the savage; religion makes him into a man. 

Religion alone truly separates from the world; religion alone — binds to 
the world. 

Better a kind No than a harsh Yes. 

The sublimity of a mountain is not in the mountain but in us. 

It needs as much strength to abstain from work when tired as to undertake 
it when rested. 

To expect gratitude is to forfeit it. 

The art of living consists simply in keeping earthly step to heavenly music. 

Man is never so great as when beholding his own littleness. 

Truth seen is beauty; beauty felt is love. 


We regret that a volume with so much which is attractive in 


its contents should be frequently — by typographical 
errors. 


ETHICAL EXTRACTS FROM THE GOSPELS.* 


THE compiler tells us in his preface, that,— 

The object in making this collection has been to clearly present ee ethical 
and mystical teaching of Jesus, without making any retevence to theological 
doctrines. 


The use which he hopes it may subserve, is,— 


To contribute towards explaining the meaning of spiritual life to those 
who are ignorant of it, and towards knitting together those who lead the 
same spiritual life already, but are as yet separated through a difference in 
their theological beliefs. 


We would not call in question the value of a work of this 
kind to some of the class for whom it has been prepared, but to 
those who look to Jesus as the one Divine Teacher, and who re- 
gard all His words as “spirit and life,” we doubt if such a col- 
lection will perform a use which could not be much better met by 
the gospels in their entirety. 


* The Teaching of Jesus. Extracted from the four Gospels and arranged by 
JEAN Du Buy, Ph. D., J. U. D., Instructor in the Amity Bible Workers’ 

- School, New York City; Lecturer in the Monsaloat School of Compara- 
tive Religion, Greenacre, Eliot, Maine. Boston: James H. West, Pub- 
lisher. 1808. 
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A Hanpsook OF Our NEw POSSESSIONS.* 


Tuis little pamphlet of thirty odd pages, contains a concise 


account of the history, geography, climate, inhabitants, products, 


etc., of the distant islands, which have recently come into the 
possession of the United States. It is accompanied by a val- 
uable map of the city of Manila and the Philippine Islands, to- 
gether with the Company’s “ Rate Sheet to Manila,” giving ex- 
press, freight, and passenger charges. Although published in 
the interests of a business organization, it seems to be prepared 
with care, and its information gathered from reliable sources. 
It should be remembered, however, by any who would consult 
a handbook like this with serious intent, that while all which it 
contains may be quite true, yet there is much that is true which 
it does not contain, and which should be known, if one would 
gain a full and accurate picture of the value of the country 
described. | 

Any one wishing a copy of the pamphlet can have it by ad- 
dressing the Company, at 7 Broadway, New York. © 
* Manila and The Philippine Islands. An up-to-date Handbook of Facts. 

Compiled from Official United States War Department’s Information, 
- Spanish Reports, and Original Investigation... Published by The Philip- 

pines Company, New York. | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Should Earnest Thinkers Become-Unitarians? A Negative Reply by 
H. C. Apcock. John Corah & Son. Loughborough, England... 

Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. By MARY E. RICHMOND. The Mac- : 
millan Company. New York. 

International Journal of Ethics. April. 7 

Notices of the above, and of others earlier received, will appear in the 
July number. | 
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